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Events of the Geek. 


Tue two main proposals of the Government on 
Unemployment, as presented by Mr. Lloyd George, are 
fairly sound as far as they go. The extension of the existing 
export credit scheme to foreign countries in general, and 
the enlargement of the State guarantee, should furnish 
some real stimulus to our export trades, provided the 
expert advisory Committee which performs the critical 
act of sanctioning credits to the several firms, does its 
work with energy. 
distinguishing the trade which needs this support from 
that which can do without it. There will be a competi- 
tion among exporters to seek to get the public guarantee 
in dealing even with substantial foreign customers, and 
though some limit will be set by the amount of State 
money available, it may be very difficult for the Com- 
mittee to refuse a guarantee to a less risky transaction 
in favor of a more risky one. It may well be doubted 
whether £26 millions will go far enough, however skil- 
fully laid out, to create a real movement in our export 
trade. It cannot unless other measures of sane foreign 
policy are simultaneously applied. Mr. Asquith dwelt 
very properly upon the terrible uncertainty of the 
foreign exchanges. 


Danger will obviously arise in 


Unless some measure of relative 
stability is there achieved, the risk of the Governmental 
guarantees will be too great, and the amount of solid 


export trade they bring about too small. 
: * * * 


TakE an example. A cancelment of our pensions and 
allowance claims on German reparation, accompanied by 
a remission of Allied indebtedness to us, would go far 
towards stopping the panic movements of exchange. 
Moreover, it is clear that Russia should be brought within 
the view of this credit operation. Mr. George’s 
disparagement of Russian trade is ill-informed. Unless 
an early effort is made to supply Russia adequately, not 
with food alone, but with rails, engines, agricultural 
instruments, and other capital requirements, the finest 
opportunity for building up an extending European 
market for our manufactures will be lost. 

* * ” 

THE proposal of twenty-five millions guarantee for 

internal developmental works should undoubtedly give 





a fillip to employment not only in unskilled but in cer- 
tain skilled trades. Here, again, the delicate task of 
discriminating between businesses that need this aid and 
those that can dispense with it is entrusted to a Com- 
mittee of men “ of high authority and great knowledge.” 
Critics of State action not unnaturally see in both pro- 
posals a slope down which both export and home trade 
may slide into publicly guaranteed departments. But 
these risks and difficulties are inherent in our emergency, 
and they cannot involve us very heavily upon the basis 
of the proposed sums for guarantee. Attached to 
these credit stimulants are two slighter and more 
dubious proposals. The sum furnished for additional 
aid to emigrating ex-Service men is too trivial to do much 
good or harm. But the proposal to put an emergency 
tax on wages and profits at the present time to furnish 
extra relief to the families of unemployed workers is 
a bad piece of window-dressing. Wages are falling, and 
the workers will not easily acquiesce even in a twopenny 
tax. It is a mere sham distribution of responsibility, 
the whole of which should be shouldered by the State in 
the case of unemployment, due, as Mr. George admits, 
entirely to the war. Upon the whole, however, these 
proposals run the right way. But we warn the Prime 
Minister that they will prove very inadequate in scope. 
This means that nothing effective is possible on a mere 
national basis. “ Workers of the world, unite! ’’ was the 
call of a famous manifesto. Will a greater Marx arise to 
say: ‘‘ Peoples of the world, unite! ’’—and unite them? 


* * * 


THE entire politics and finance of Central Europe 
have been governed this week by the League’s decision 
over Upper Silesia. The full effect of the unauthorized 
news from Geneva was not felt at first, partly because it 
was not yet official, and still more because Berlin had 
hopes that the British Government might refuse to 
accept the verdict. When those hopes vanished the 
exchange “ broke,” and the mark fell over the week-end 
from about 500 to 750 to the pound. From this panic 
there has since been a rally, but the average quotation 
is not above 640. In the political sense the Berlin 
municipal elections of Sunday serve as a barometer. The 
extreme reaction has been the gainer, and the German 
National People’s Party, 7.e., the extreme monarchist 
and militarist section, comes third among the numerous 
party lists elected by P.R. The Liberals (Democrats) 
come at the bottom of the poll. The three Socialist 
factions which formerly had among them a majority of 
votes and seats have lost it, though the “ Majority ”’ 
Socialists are still at the head of the poll. Such results 
in Berlin, which has always been extremely radical in 
its politics, are alarming, because one fears that the 
movement to the Right may be even stronger elsewhere. 
The result may be partly due to the poverty of all the 
Socialist parties, which is the consequence of the fact 
that German workmen are living on the bare margin of 
subsistence, and are ceasing to buy newspapers. 
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Ir is too soon to say what the effect on Dr. Wirth’s 
Ministry will be. It has, of course, made an outspoken 
protest against the Silesian verdict, but it is blamed by 
public opinion for its simple-minded reliance on the 
Allies, and especially on the British Government. It 
put its reliance on Mr. Lloyd George, and the prop has 
bent, a thing not uncommon with this very flexible 
material. Herr Erzberger was murdered for his mistake 
in trusting President Wilson. Dr. Wirth, in the eyes of 
the Right, stands convicted of a similar error. That, 
indeed, has been the fate of every German progressive 
since the Armistice. Naturally the crowd tends to turn 
to the people who all along have kept up their sturdy dis- 
trust of the Allies. The movement would go further 
were it not that the militarism and monarchism of the 
Anti-Allied section is dreaded even more than the injus- 
tice of the Allies themselves. The resignation of Dr. 
Wirth is thought to be inevitable, but there is a chance 
that he may succeed in remodelling his Ministry. The 
problem, however, of taxation, which the Allies have set 
him, is desperate in any event, and the loss of the tax- 
able resources of the richest part of Silesia may well be 
the last straw. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the attitude of official France towards 
the Silesian verdict is uncertain. The territorial 
division of Silesia has naturally given satisfaction to 
Paris, but the economic plan, which gives to Poland the 
political but not the full economic sovereignty, is less 
popular. French financiers had reckoned on Silesian 
industry as an asset to set off against their loans to 
Poland. They had reckoned that German firms could be 
expropriated, and French capital installed in their 
place. But compulsory expropriation is forbidden by 
the League. The French, accordingly, propose that the 
territorial clauses should be executed at once, while the 
economic settlement is to be treated merely as good 
advice. The Polish troops are to walk in: after that 
Berlin and Warsaw may discuss economic arrangements. 
This is the cause of the delay in the publication of the 
official version of the verdict. The British view is, of 
course, that the territorial and economic clauses are 
equally binding and mutually dependent on one 
another. To this view we trust our Foreign Office will 
adhere. We are not sanguine that the economic clauses 
can ever be enforced upon the Poles. But if the Allies 
are divided about enforcing them, they are a worthless 
scrap of paper. 

* * * 


Tue conference at Venice, under Italiau presidency, 
upon the cession of the Burgenland (the western border 
district of Hungary) to Austria, was on the surface a 
successs. The Hungarians seemed amenable to public 
opinion. They promised to withdraw the bands of 
irregulars which were holding the province for Hungary. 
Austria agreed willingly to a plébiscite in Oedenburg, 
provided the irregulars were first of «ll withdrawn— 
indeed, Austria long ago herself asked the Allies for a 
plébiscite. She wants no unwilling subjects. It was also 
agreed that negotiations over certain financial questions 
should take place, but only after Hungary completes the 


evacuation. All this is highly satisfactory. But so far 
there is not a sign that the Hungarian irregulars are 
going to budge. On the contrary, the old alarming 


rumors are still current, which insist that the Burgenland 
is the base of a wide-flung monarchist conspiracy, and 





that Hungarian Whites in the Burgenland are acting in 
concert with Tyrolese monarchists, and possibly also with 
Bavaria. We incline to believe these stories, but we also 
doubt whether much can happen, since the true-blue 
adherents of the Hapsburg dynasty are divided among 
themselves, and many of them prefer the leadership of 
the Bavarian Wittelsbachs. 


* -_ * 


Wirn this curious intrigue afoot, the death of ex- 
King Ludwig of Bavaria may be a decisive event. 
Nothing that is known about him suggests that he had 
the character to play a notable part in the drama of 
Germany’s death and resurrection. He succeeded two 
hopelessly and incurably mad predecessors. He was 
himself undeniably sane, as normal as any average 
Bavarian farmer. He had a healthy passion for agri- 
culture, specialized in the promotion of canals, detested 
uniforms, conventions, and Prussian stiffness, and was a 
homely ‘‘ father of his people,’’ who built up legend 
round himself, unconsciously, by strolling about the 
streets of Munich in mufti, and patting children on the 
head. When the revolution came, he was left undis- 
turbed as a respectable old country gentleman. Gradually 
the monarchist-clerical reaction began to use him as a 
rallying centre for their plots. His homely drawing- 
room resumed the appearance of a Court. But he lacked 
the will for the réle of pretender. The French, moreover, 
ruined the cause of South-German separatism by their 
too open patronage. Bavarians may dislike Prussians, 
but in a century they have acquired the German 
patriotism which they lacked in Napoleon’s day. More- 
over, the French are no longer what they were then, 
the superiors of the Germans in civilization. It remains 
to be seen whether Prince Rupprecht, who now succeeds 
to the pretensions of the Wittelsbach House, with the 
prestige of an active war-commander behind him, will 
risk more than his father did. We doubt his ability to 
achieve more. 

* * * 

Unper pressure from Mr. Clynes and Colonel 
Wedgwood, Sir Philip Lloyd-Graeme has explained the 
Government's attitude towards Russian relief. It smiles 
on private charity. It will itself give some medical 
stores (about £250,000 in value) originally designed for 
Wrangel. But it will not approve credits to Russia 
until she assumes the Joad of the Tsarist debt. This is 
an odd attitude. The actual proposition is that we should 
lend £5,000,000 to Russia. That is a small sum. It 
means in interest slightly less than three-halfpence per 
head of our population per annum. Now, is Russia more 
likely to repay this debt if she assumes the Tsarist debt? 
We should say the opposite. Here is a manageable 
quantity, something she can repay. Add to it the 
astronomical figures of the old debt, and clearly it 
vanishes in the clouds. But this usurer’s logic escapes our 
intelligence. Are we really so poor, even now, that 14d. 
a year is beyond us? The cost of half a Dreadnought 
would nearly cover it. Yet this is the price of saving 
twenty million lives, and preventing a region as big as 
France from becoming a desert. 


* * * 


Let us, however, take the Government at its word. 
It will, it says, gives stores free of all conditions. Now, 
as we happen to know, the Russian Famine Relief Fund 
is at the moment organizing a very promising scheme. 
It proposes to send some trains laden with a mixed 
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assortment of manufactured goods into the regions which 
have a surplus of grain. It will barter the nails, spades, 
and boots for rye, and then send the rye to the Volga. 
The advantages of the plan are twofold. Firstly, the 
Russian peasant, who for seven years has seen no foreign 
goods, will again have faith in the possibility of trade 
and exchange, and he will increase his area of cultivation. 
Secondly, the British merchant, paralyzed by propa- 
ganda, refuses to use the Trade Agreement. If he sees 
that this philanthropic scheme on a trading basis 
succeeds, he will find courage to follow with ordinary 
trade in view. Now will the Government help? It has 
whole warehouses full of nails and tools and boots and 
cloth. They are unmarketable. They discourage new 
production. To clear them away would actually help the 
unemployed. They may also serve directly to elicit 
grain actually in Russia for the benefit of the starving 
population of the Volga. Why should not these stores 
be given to the relief societies as barter goods to procure 
corn? We shall await the answer to this question with 
anxious, if somewhat sceptical, interest. 


* * * 


Mr. Batrour and Lord Lee are to constitute the 
British delegation to Washington, with Sir Auckland 
Geddes as an eventual reinforcement. It is a deplorably 
weak team. Mr. Balfour has all the necessary dignity, 
and no man can say “ No” more convincingly. But for 
any positive task, for any work of construction, for any 
advance in the world’s mechanism of action, is there any 
mind so hopeless? The French are sending both MM. 
Briand and Viviani, probably the two best orators in 
Europe, and both of them active, positive, and alert 
minds. To be sure, Mr. Lloyd George will go for two 
or three weeks. In that time he may make a notable 
speech or two. But it will take him, given his habits of 
improvization, at least this length of time to grasp the 
elements of the Pacific problem. He may just have 
divined a solution when it is time to come away. Our 
poverty in men is really not so extreme as this selection 
would suggest. We seem to have only two men, whom 
we use alternatively, Mr. George to act, Mr. Balfour 
to negate. At Washington, however, it will be fatal to 
rely on negations. The choice lies between active 
co-operation with the States, and open hostility. 


* * * 


Tue news of the Irish Conference is good. The 
discussions of the first few days resulted in agreed 
arrangements for making the truce more secure, and in 
the appointment of a joint visiting Committee for 
inspecting the internment camps and prisons. This is 
a step of great importance. There have been very 
serious complaints about the condition of some of these 
camps, and the accounts given by the journalists who 
were allowed to go over them showed that these com- 
plaints were well founded. A joint visiting Committee 
will serve to protect the internees, and it strengthens the 
spirit of co-operation in the Conference. The other 
important fact about the Conference is that sub-com- 
mittees are actively engaged on the principal problems 
that the Conference has to resolve. The sessions of the 
Conference were interrupted this week on account of the 
Prime Minister’s Parliamentary engagements, but there 
has been no hitch in the proceedings. On the contrary, 
the temper of the negotiations is excellent. 


* * * 


In Ireland itself the news is less favorable. 
Sir James Craig has made one or two militant speeches, 





and there is talk of remobilizing the Ulster Specials. 
The situation is curious, because the Six-County Govern- 
ment has not yet got control of its police or 1ts officials. 
The British Government refused to mobilize the Specials, 
and if they are now mobilized it will look as if the Six- 
County Government want to bring the old Ulster 
Volunteers into action. For what? In 1912 the 
Covenanters could appeal to England, when they had 
the support of the Unionist Party, for help in their 
violent resistance to the Home Rule Bill. To-day the 
real problem is concerned with two counties, Tyrone and 
Fermanagh. A majority in these counties wants to be 
associated with the Irish State and not with the Six- 
County State. The Six-County Government know that 
in a plébiscite they would lose these two counties, and 
are therefore prepared to use force to coerce them. Can 
England, in view of all her protestations on the subject 
and her action on the Continent, assent to such a course? 
We should imagine that the British Government, if the 
Six Counties refuse all accommodation, will answer that 
it will take a plébiscite in those counties and take it 
under the protection of British troops. What conceivable 
case could be presented against such a course? 


* * * 


Tue International Conference held last week at 
Caxton Hall showed a remarkable unanimity among 
representatives of many countries and different political 
attachments. Thus it was agreed: (1) That the present 
depression and unemployment are international troubles 
demanding an international remedy ; (2) that the remedy 
lies in a restoration of the producing, and therefore the 
consuming, power of the broken and impoverished 
nations of Mid and Eastern Europe; (3) that the appli- 
cation of the remedy demands public credits for starving 
Russia with a full restoration of trading facilities, a 
remission of the excessive reparations demanded from 
Germany, and a great and immediate measure of 
disarmament. Even a year ago the speeches and resolu- 
tions of this Conference would have been denounced in 
many quarters as pro-German or Bolshevist. But the 
urgent need of a constructive internationalism as the sole 
escape from bankruptcy, is now common form among 
sober citizens and business men. 


x * * 


Amonc the addresses at the Conference which 
aroused chief interest we wuuld mention the passionate 
denunciation of war and its legacy of hate by Dean Inge 
on the opening day—a speech which might have been 
made five years ago with great gain to professing 
Christians of all Churches—and the unsparing analysis 
of the moral situation by Dr. Orchard, whose speech was 
equally unfettered in war-time. A large audience 
listened to Mr. Krassin’s defence of the Russian Govern- 
ment’s dealings with the Allied Governments in the 
matter of famine relief, and to the great plea for 
humanity from that fine internationalist, M. Lon- 
guet, the sole representative of France. But probably 
the most immediately serviceable speech was that of 
Mr. Maynard Keynes. Mr. Keynes exposed the folly and 
injustice of including in the German reparations the 
pensions and allowances that constitute our ruinous claim 
on German resources. He insisted that our Government 
should renounce this claim and leave the prior and far 
stronger claim of France on real reparation unencum- 
bered. That is a definite, far-reaching proposal, to 
be pressed before the finances of Germany have sunk 
beyond recovery. 


Pm * 
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Politics and Affairs. 


750 MARKS = £1. 

Wuen the authoritative history of post-war Europe 
comes to be written, a generation hence, the publisher 
would do well to provide the margin of its pages with 
specimen quotations from the international exchange. A 
few maps may be necessary, but even more essential than 
maps will be the graphs which illustrate year by year 
the fall of the various currencies. A history conceived 
on this plan, with tables of bread prices and typical 
selections from the child death-rate, would economize 
much space, and spare the historian a good deal of 
rhetoric. The method might be commended even now 
to the compilers of educational books. Thus one might 
say everything necessary about the Austrian settlement 
if on one side of the page one were to give the chief 
provisions of the Treaty, and on the other a curve tracing 
the decline of the krone and tables showing the excess 
of deaths over births in Vienna. 

We might almost spare ourselves and our readers 
any commentary on the Upper Silesian verdict by the 
simple expedient of giving the quotations of the mark. 
It is fluctuating as we write round 700 and 750 to the 
pound, and while these pages are passing through press 
and post it may continue on its course. It stood, indeed, 
at a miserable figure when the award of the League first 
leaked out, but a fall from 500 to 750 over a week-end 
is, even in these days, a notable event. Broadly the facts 
are that the gold payments required by the London 
Ultimatum brought the mark from the modest but fairly 
stable position of a penny down to a halfpenny. The 
Silesian decision is in a fair way to drive it down to a 
farthing. On this occasion we should quote other 
European currencies as well. For the mark is very 
visibly affecting the currencies of its neighbors, and the 
oddest part of this case is that the prospect which seems 
ruinous to holders of German marks has also affected the 
Polish mark and the French franc adversely. In the dry 
figures of these tables one may find confirmation of the 
maxim that no people thrives for very long upon the 
misfortunes of the others. 

Every respect is due to those who urge that the 
first important verdict of the League of Nations should 
be received with silent deference, if we cannot attain 
enthusiasm. We agree that the Governments of the 
Allied Powers are bound by it, and cannot go behind it. 
They are bound, because they announced their adherence 
to it in advance. But public opinion is free to think its 
own thoughts, and it is precisely because we realize how 
important it is that the League should set a high 
standard of impartial justice that we feel bound to say 
plainly that in this instance it has not attained it. It 
must do better than this, if it is to preserve the respect 
of civilization. We trace the root of this failure to the 
simple fact that the League entrusted its verdict to a 
diplomatic rather than to a judicial body. Mr. Lloyd 
George confided to Parliament his expectation that the 
League would entrust the decision to a commission of 


jurists. That, to our thinking, would have been the 
proper course. No broad principles of politics were at 
issue. 


The problem was to interpret the results of the 
Silesian plébiscite, and to bring the expressed wishes of 
the population into some harmony with economic and 
geographic facts. To do this a legal or quasi-legal 
tribunal was the appropriate body. The decision was 
entrusted, however, to four representatives of minor 
Powers. To find four Powers which are not in some 
degree affiliated to the French or the British groups 





would be difficult. Since some degree of partisanship was 
inevitable, one would have supposed that in common 
decency one member friendly to Germany—for example, 
Austria—would have been included. That was not done. 
Three of the four Powers were allies during the war— 
Belgium, Brazil, and China. Two of the four were 
represented by their Ambassadors in Paris (Sefior de 
Cunha for Brazil and de Leon for Spain), an 
arrangement which neutralized the neutrality of the one 
neutral, Spain, for an Ambassador in Paris could with 
difficulty disregard the French view. A Belgian in all 
such questions is for practical purposes a Frenchman. 
The probability was, then, that three out of four of the 
delegates would incline to the French view, and on the 
whole it is a modified form of the French thesis which 
has prevailed. If the League continues to prefer a 
political to a judicial machinery for its decisions, and 
composes its commissions in a way which would be 
thought indecent in a dispute between Capital and 
Labor, we gravely fear that they will command no moral 
assent. 

The one easy way of treating the Silesian dispute 
would have been to regard the entire province as a 
natural geographic unit, which history and economics 
had knitted into a firm, indivisible organism. Unfor- 
tunately, that view was not taken at Versailles. The 
Treaty contemplated partition, and in effect it began 
the partition by excluding considerable districts, as 
unquestionably German, from the plébiscite area. The 
result of this gerrymandering was to lessen the total 
German vote. Had the whole province of Upper Silesia 
voted, the German vote would have been over 70 per 
cent., and no case for partition would have arisen. 
As it was, the German vote of 61 per cent., though 
substantial, did not look decisive. We assented to the 
British official proposal to hand over the Pless and 
Rybnik counties to Poland, since they showed a big 
Polish majority. This was an immense concession to 
Poland, for these two counties contain 80 per cent. of 
all the unworked coal deposits of the province. The 
20 per cent. found in the central industrial area 
will not last for ever, and it has been busily exploited. 
The probability is that if no political division took 
place Pless and Rybnik, as their mines were gradually 
opened up, would have become, by the infiltration of 
skilled German workmen and the migration of asso- 
ciated industries, as German as the rest of the province. 
In Polish hands, even with the aid of French capital, 
their development will probably be slow. But we 
think a fair judge would have assigned these counties 
to Poland, if there is to be partition. 

The same thing may be said much less certainly 
of the North-Eastern district (Tarnowitz). It has a 
small Polish majority (19,000 against 15,000), and the 
difficulty in detaching it is that it is linked so closely 
with the industry of the rest of the province. So far, 
in assigning these two regions of the North and South- 
East to Poland, the League has acted on intelligible 
principles, and if there is to be partition, it could hardly 
have acted otherwise, though even so, the economic 
results are bound to be serious. It is when we reach 
the really vital decision, to hand over the Eastern half 
of the industrial central area to Poland, that we find 
ourselves bewildered by its apparently flagrant 
injustice. Two counties are concerned, Kénigshiitte and 
Kattowitz. In both the chief town is almost solidly 
German, but even when the whole of the two rural areas 
are added, the majority is still heavily German (33,000 
to 12,000 in the former, 36,000 to 18,000 in the latter). 
These two counties are the richest and the busiest in the 
province. They contain about half its worked coal, all 
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its very valuable zinc, and its iron ore (now almost 
exhausted). The facts of the vote are so clear that this 
part of the verdict, which to us seems inexplicable, may 
well strike the Germans as a decision more natural in 
victors than in judges. 

Mr. Balfour has argued on behalf of the League 
that its economic recommendations go far to remove the 
obvious objections to any division of the closely knit 
industrial area. We grant at once that if any paper 
provisions could suffice, these would do much to nullify 
the effects of drawing a political frontier across electric 
cables, water conduits, and railways. The German mark 
will continue to be legal tender. Confiscation of German 
property is forbidden. Elaborate arrangements provide 
for the joint use of electric and water supply. There is 
even a suggestion of free trade between the sundered 
halves of the province. All this, however, will last but 
for fifteen years, so that at best the mischief is only 
delayed, and all development will be checked. Much 
will turn on the personality of the “ neutral ’’ commis- 
sioner. But frankly we are amazed at the optimism of 
the League in supposing that the Poles will pay any 
attention to it when once their troops march in. We 
note with interest that the French propose that the 
Polish troops shall march in before the economic charter 
is even adopted in principle. They even suggest that it 
is to be treated as good advice only, and left to negotia- 
tion between Berlin and Warsaw. Evidently, in 
disregarding it the Poles will have French support. We 
imagine that the League will discover that it has just 
as much authority over a Polish commander in Katto- 
witz as it has in Vilna, which, as all the world knows, 
and no one better than Mr. Balfour, is exactly none 
at all. 

The effect of this decision on German finance and 
politics has been catastrophic. The loss of half the indus- 
trial area and 90 per cent. of the coal of Silesia has 
done what only the seizure of the Ruhr could have done 
more certainly. At a moment when the whole prospect 
was nearly hopeless, it seems to destroy every remaining 





hope. The technical reasons for the fall of the mark are 
obvious enough. The Government had to print paper in 
order to buy gold for the £50,000,000 indemnity instal- 
ment. It will have to print more for the next delivery 
at the end of February. The wealthier portion of the 
public, realizing that the paper mark is rolling after the 
Russian rouble, naturally got rid of its own surplus cash 
in order to buy foreign values or native industrial 
securities. | This mechanical explanation means, how- 
ever, in economic fact that ruin was felt to be inevitable, 
bankruptcy probable, the indemnity and the consequent 
taxation unendurable, and now the loss of Silesia 
completes the general despair. It may be somewhat 
exaggerated. There may come a rally after the panic. 
The mark, after all, is still worth at home in purchasing 
power a good many farthings. 

But, broadly speaking, the outlook is plainly ruin. 
Germany will not be able to balance either her internal 
budget or her imports and exports. The only thing that 
might, perhaps, have saved her would have been a 
unanimous effort of heroic and united courage by all her 
parties of the Left and the Centre. But Dr. Wirth’s 
Government staggers under this last blow. The 
Socialists, who stand for those who must labor, under-fed 
and for long hours, to earn the indemnity, cannot come 
to terms with the “ People’s Party ’’ (the old National 
Liberals), who stand for those who must subscribe the 
loans, pay the super-taxes, and also reap such profits as 
may be made from forced exports based on low wages. 
Politically we believe in the survival of the Republic and 
the defeat of the Monarchist reaction. But the Republic 
may well have stormy times before it. It is evident that 
yet once more the Allies must brace themselves to face 
facts and revise the indemnity again. The mere fact that 
Germany has lost in Silesia one of her chief assets is 
reason enough for doing it. The growing perception 
that the indemnity is ruining our own trade is a reason 
equally good. The best reason of all is that two-thirds 
of the indemnity, the whole of the claim which went 
beyond restoration, was imposed by dishonesty and 
chicane. 











POLICIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


I.—ENGLAND. 


Ir is no use casting about for an emergency policy on 
unemployment which is safe and cheap. If a good peace 
had been made three years ago and sound steps had then 
been taken towards national and international recon- 
struction, the cyclical depression which was due to come 
would not have been so widespread, deep, and prolonged 
as to render all ordinary remedies and palliatives ineffec- 
tive. But with three years’ warning our Government 
did virtually nothing, but waited for the storm to burst. 
There are those who say: ‘“‘ Why should any Government 
be expected to provide against a trouble which arises in 
that world of business over which they can exercise but 
slight control?) Why put the responsibility on Govern- 
ments? Let Capital and Labor, which are joint sufferers 
from unemployment, get together and work out their 
own salvation.’’ Boiled down, this usually signifies a 
demand that Labor shall accept whatever wage-reduc- 
tions are needed to lower costs of production to the 
level of the sweated goods of Germany. For it is 
these German goods which are visibly absorbing a larger 
and larger share of the narrowly restricted world- 
market for manufactures. It is common knowledge how 





this has been brought about. The reparation policy 
which the Allies have forced on Germany has compelled 
that country to pour into the world-market increasing 
quantities of goods for which no return goods are 
received.~ This artificially stimulated export trade is 
created by inflating the currency and forcing down the 
real wages of German workers so as to keep the 
real costs of production below those of this and other 
countries. This would not greatly matter if there existed 
throughout the world an effective demand as large and 
expansive as operated for a year and a half after the end 
of the war. 

But here we strike the central fact of the situation. 
That is the failure of effective demand. Various 
peoples in Europe and other countries are thirsting for 
the textiles, metals, machinery, chemical and other 
goods we have in stock and can produce. But they cannot 
show that they possess, or will possess in, say, three 
months’ time, good money to pay for them. It is not 
primarily a question of reducing our wages and other 
costs and thus cutting our selling prices. For it is not 
practicable to impose here the sweating system we have 
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imposed on Germany so as to undersell her in the world- 
market. No wage reductions which could be proposed 
would enable us to come near the prices which our repara- 
tion policy has forced on German exporters. Moreover, 
any attempt on our part to compete with the sweating 
policy of Germany would only drive her Government to 
further inflation and still lower real wages. No doubt, 
if our business men could emulate those of Germany in 
skilled economies of technique, science, and organization, 
while at the same time a sensible fall of retail prices 
made a corresponding fall of wage-rates feasible, some 
expansion of our export trade would be brought about. 
But no such private economic measures could do what is 
required in our present emergency. For that emergency 
has, in the main, been the creation of misgovernment. 
And therefore statesmen must sweat to restore the 
effective demand they have paralyzed. 

It will be said by some that these large general 
considerations are too remote from the immediate 
question, how to deal with the vast throng of workless 
and poverty-stricken people in our industrial centres. It 
is, however, best here to distinguish the poverty from 
the unemployment which has caused it. It is evidently 
the first duty of the State to relieve poverty and prevent 
the starvation or degradation of our working population. 
The only immediate way of doing this is to take away 
consumable goods from the rich and give them to the 
workless poor. For this is what must happen, whether 
the money given for unemployed relief is got by taxes, 
rates, or by Government borrowing, or by creating credits, 
The effect and object of any of these processes is to redis- 
tribute the immediately available or procurable amount 
of goods and other necessaries in a way more favorable 
to the unemployed. This, moreover, will happen 
irrespective of whether “doles ’’ or ‘‘ unemployed pay ’”’ 
are given without provision of work or with provision of 
work. It may be better that some performance 
of work should, where possible, be attached to the receipt 
of ‘‘ unemployed relief.’’ But such work can contri- 
bute next to nothing towards the increased supply of 
those consumable goods which unemployed pay enables 
the workless to buy. 

Since there is no existing fund out of which such 
payments to the unemployed can be made, and since, for 
political reasons, no further taxation to meet the 
emergency can be imposed, the Government proposals 
were bound to involve the “creation of credit.’’ 
Now this is necessarily a risky process. But how 
risky and how costly depends upon what uses are 
made of such credits. The crucial test of their validity 
is in the answer to the question, “ How certainly and 
how soon are they likely to stimulate the production of 
increased quantities of saleable goods?’’ It is very easy 
to declare for a policy of setting the unemployed in the 
various skilled trades to produce more goods by subsi- 
dizing wages. That would produce goods, but would not 
make them saleable. Such goods would simply congest 
our warehouses, and retard rather than expedite 
a return to the normal activity of industry. Such credits 
would be far better applied either to the execution of 
public works, State or municipal, or to stimulating 
industry in road and railway construction, or electrical 
and other developmental work for the expansion and 
improvement of the capital fabric of our industrial 
system. But it should be clearly understood that the 
immediate effect will be to raise prices of commodities 
(or retard their fall) and to reduce the consuming power 
of all other classes in favor of the otherwise “ unem- 
ployed.’’ In other words, this provision of credits will 
act for some time as inflation, As the work which 





it enables to be done will not be in any sense a full 
equivalent in value for the money spent, it must be an 
expensive process. But since, in any case, provision 
must be made for the unemployed, it may be less 
expensive than some other policies. 

But a more vital issue of policy arises in the applica- 
tion of credits. There is a strong case for urging that 
such credits will fructify more wholesomely and more 
speedily if they are applied, not immediately to our 
trades, but to whip up production and demand 
in those broken countries of Europe whose impoverished 
conditions are directly responsible for the collapse 
of our export trades. If we could by credit aid 
to Austria, Poland, Russia, enable the agriculturists 
and industrialists of those countries to buy from us the 
ploughs, engines, textiles, and other goods we have to 
sell, we should get first an immediate relief of our con- 
gested stocks and a revival of production in these 
industries. Secondly, by setting these foreign indus- 
tries once more upon their legs we should enable 
them to restore their normal purchasing power in the 
world-markets. Such credit, directly applied abroad, 
might be far more serviceable in the early relief of 
depression than the same credit applied in this country. 
Nor need we always make it a condition that the country 
for which we helped to find credit should use that credit 
for the immediate purchase of our goods. An excellent 
example of the freer, better use of credit is given by 
Colonel Schuster: “It would be a much sounder trans- 
action to give credits to Poland for the import of Chilean 
nitrates than for British boots. On the one hand, if 
Chile can sell her nitrate, she can buy Manchester goods, 
which she cannot now afford, and, if Poland gets 
nitrate, she can increase her producticn of wheat 
and sugar, and so have an exportable surplus wherewith 
to buy agricultural machinery.’’ In geteral, it may, 
however, be expected that such foreigr: credits would be 
applied to an immediate demand for British gocds. In 
any case, since the main cause of depression is the 
collapse of foreign demand for our goods, the use of credit 
to stimulate and restore such demand would be a sounder 
remedy than the policy of employing British labor 
further to congest the markets with unsaleable goods. 

The policy lightly sketched by Mr. George on 
Wednesday conforms in its main proposals to this 
analysis of our situation. But neither as a spur to 
exports nor a fillip to internal development is it 
adequate. Nor does it directly touch the root of trouble 
for our European trade, the utter and ruinous collapse 
of exchange. Here no merely national policy can 
suffice. International credit can only be restored by 
international co-operation. There lies the task of a real 
League of Nations. 

J. A. H. 





IIl—WHAT GERMANY IS DOING. 


In the city of Magdeburg, a place about the same size as 
Nottingham, and quite as highly industrialized, there 
was until 1919 an immense army barracks, the modern 
arrangement of which is said to have been the admira- 
tion of those military-minded observers authorized to 
gain admission to its precincts. Shut off from the city 
by a high wall, in the heart of Magdeburg but not of it, 
stood this integral part of a great military machine, 
sucking up yearly, even in peace time, thousands of 
men and millions of marks from the productive life of 
Germany. 

To-day, the high outside wall has been completely 
razed, its brick and stone utilized in public works con- 
tracts elsewhere in the city. The drill ground within 
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has been made over into a municipal park and public 
playgrounds. The barracks itself, still outwardly the 
same, is doing service as the central labor exchange, 
where all employment work in the city, from astro- 
nomical lens-cutter to charwoman, is concentrated. 
Where was the guard-room is now the division for 
unskilled laborers; where the non-commissioned 
officers slept women of many different trades are to-day 
being swiftly and efficiently brought in touch with jobs; 
where the officer of the day once yawned and eyed his 
spurs the director and staff now work the clock around 
to keep this Magdeburg Nachweis running smoothly and 
well integrated with the hundreds of others which have 
been developed all over Germany. Magdeburg has lost 
its barracks to gain a social agency which, in spite of 
the immense depreciation of the mark, costs less in 
figures than did the former army establishment. ‘‘ All 
that was the curse of militarism; this is the beginning 
of the people’s rule,’’ an old workman said to me as we 
left the building together. He had a right to make the 
contrast, for from that building where he had just found 
work his three sons had gone out to find death on the 
Western Front. 

The conversion of army barracks into employment 
exchanges at Magdeburg, Hanover, end elsewhere, is 
merely a symbol of the energetic manner in which 
Germany is seeking to alleviate the great post-war 
problem of unemployment. That the Reich has not 
been content with purely remedial methods, but is 
seeking with considerable success to combat the malady 
on scientific lines, it is the purpose of this and two subse- 
quent articles to point out. An indication of progress 
is given by the official figures quoted in the ‘‘ Arbeits- 
markt-Anzeiger,’’ which show that on September 10th 
of this year there were only 189,861 persons receiving 
the dole for complete unemployment in the 455 listed 
cities with 10,000 or more inhabitants. On the basis 
that it is calculated so as to exclude a number who 
might legitimately be classed as unemployed, exception 
may be taken to the figure quoted above. No such 
exception to a comparison of this number with previous 
totals based on exactly the same restrictions is valid. In 
the following table, which also illustrates the character- 
istic seasonal rise and fall, it should be noted that a 
beginning is made at a time when the unemployment 
relief programme was already far advanced, and when 
German industry was well on to recuperation from the 
shock of national defeat. 


REcIPIENTS OF DoLE For CoMPLETE UNEMPLOYMENT.* 
Date. Total. 


August Ist, 1920 ... 403,835 
September 1st, 1920 414,601 
October 1st, 1920... 392,823 
November ist, 1920 361,311 
December ist, 1920 350,087 
January Ist, 1921 410,238 
February 1st, 1921 423,217 
March 1st, 1921 ... 426,892 
April ist, 1921 413,421 
May Ist, 1921 394,500 
June ist, 1921 358,177 
July ist, 1921... 315,458 
August 1st, 1921 ... 269,424 


Of course, the present trivial total of completely 
workless in Germany is in part due to the depreciation of 
the mark, although this has its negative side in the 
impossibility of importing adequate raw materials. 
Moreover, there is another side of the ledger here which 
demands consideration. Too few people, when they 
dismiss the relative absence of unemployment in 





* Beilage V. zum “ Arbeitsmarkt-Anzeiger,” No, 34, August 23rd, 1921, 





Germany as possible only because of ths low exchange, 
stop to consider the difficulties that country met and 
conquered before she was in a position to benefit by this 
adventitious factor. Strange as it may seem, at the 
time of the armistice absolutely no arrangements had 
been made for reabsorbing the army into industry. 
Thus it was that in February, 1919, over 1,100,000 
completely unemployed were receiving doles, and that 
the number was not brought below the half-million 
level until 1920, facts Which should be considered in 
conjunction with the table above. To understand what 
Germany has already accomplished in unemployment 
relief one must first try to visualize the problem as it 
looked to the Government which acceded to power with 
the Revolution. An army of over six million men, and 
war industries employing as many more, had been 
demobilized literally overnight. Navy and merchant 
marine had been taken away, and hundreds of 
thousands of sailors automatically cut off from the only 
trades they knew. The markets of the entire world, 
including those of her late allies, seemed closed against 
Germany, and much of her wealth of raw materials, to 
say nothing of the colonies, went with the annexed 
provinces, while tens of thousands of penniless refugees 
flooded in from Alsace, Lorraine, Posen, and Silesia. 
With these considerations one must seck further than 
the fluctuations of the mark to understand why unem- 
ployment has declined in Germany, while it has been 
mounting to unprecedented heights in England and 
America. One must look as well to the constructive (as 
opposed to purely remedial) unemployment care, which 
is now reaching a high stage of development across the 
Rhine; which has already done so much, indeed, as to 
cause one to wonder how carefully Mr. Lloyd George 
had gone into its achievements when he said of his 
Government at Inverness that ‘‘ more has been done in 
the last two years than has ever been done in any other 
land to bridge the yawning chasm of unemployment.”’ 
The State-supported and State-controlled Labor 
Exchange, or Vachweis, is in Germany, as it must come 
to be elsewhere, the nucleus around which all construc- 
tive unemployment relief is being built. Interesting as 
is the routine work of these Vachweise, which have been 
so developed since the Revolution as to make them an 
almost entirely different organization from those of pre- 
war days, it is beyond the scope of these articles. 
Suffice it to say that while the exclusiv> use of the 
exchanges is not yet compulsory for employers, who may 
still advertise and hire at the gate to some extent, policy 
is being shaped in readiness for a desired law which 
would prchibit the employer to hire, or the worker to 
seek a job, except through the medium of the State 
Labor Exchanges. Partly by means of expedients such 
as their compulsory use for all those receiving doles, but 
mostly through their proved efficiency and success, the 
exchanges are already regarded by both employers and 
workers as the one reliable medium for bringing man 
and job together. Thus, in Nuremberg, private 
exchanges for the employment of domestic servants have 
already been practically driven out of existence. And 
no one will wonder why who visits the attractively 
furnished room now set aside for this purpose in the 
municipal exchange, with armchairs end flowers, and 
little private partitions where mistress and maid inter- 
view each other after being brought togather by the 
courteous matron in charge—all without a penny of 
expense to either party. Also, it is worthwhile to note 
that in the unanimous opinion of more than a score of 
employment officials to whom I put the question—some 
of whom formerly served in private employers’ exchanges 
—a fundamental step towards solution of the unem- 
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ployment problem is to make exclusive utilization of the 
public State-controlled exchange compulsory for both 
employer and worker. This would not mean that the 
worker would have to accept whatever job is offered, nor 
that the employer would have to take on anyone who 
is sent. It would mean that with penalty for refusal 
both would have to utilize only the machinery of the 
public exchanges, a development now regarded by many 
in Germany as advisable, inevitable, and not so very far 
distant. 

In touching on the Vachweise as the sine quad non 
of constructive unemployment care in Germany, it must 
be realized that they have developed into an institution 
with many more functions and duties than those 
brought to mind by the words ‘‘ Labor Exchange.”’ 
Thus the central exchanges in every city contain statis- 
tical offices, in charge of men with thorough training 
in research, where the problem of unemployment is 
really studied scientifically, both for the benefit of the 
local work and for the advice of the corps of experts in 
Berlin who direct policy. There is always the control 
office where every individual case is recorded, and so far 
as possible supervised from application to placement. 
There are the transportation offices to supervise the free 
travel of unemployed to jobs reported available in other 
parts of the country; and at Hamburg I saw a skilled 
mechanic supplied with a free passport and visa to take 





a job which had been secured for him in Holland. Then | 


in every city there art the Jugendabteilungen, where 
boys and girls entering industry are assisted to choose 
vocations with a future, a vital work which will be 


given attention in a subsequent article. In certain cases | 


there are even special bureaus where the knotty problem 


of the ‘‘ unemployable’’ is given individual treatment. 
Of interesting local experiments to ease the lot of the 
unemployed, every city can show different examples. 
Worth mentioning is the case of a big Berlin exchange 
where a canteen is run to give the unemployed men and 
women waiting work substantial meals at less than 
cost price. 

In the smaller and medium-sized cities, as Magde- 
burg, Hanover, or Nuremberg, the employment 
exchanges are generally centralized in one or two big 
buildings in the ‘‘ down-town ’’ district; in the great 
centres, as Hamburg and Berlin, they are in twenty or 
thirty different buildings, grouped by the industries 
they cater for, but scattered at focus-points throughout 
the city. Every city has its central bureau as a 
ganglion, in constant communication with the Landes- 
arbeitsamt or executive labor office for the district. 
These in turn are directly linked to the Reichsarbeits- 
ministerium or Federal Labor Ministry in Berlin. 
Smooth running by each part, combined with a well- 
integrated whole, has been secured by giving a wide 
freedom of action to each municipality, subject to a broad 
national programme observed by all. Had the system 
of labor exchanges not been previously developed to a 
high degree of efficiency, the Industrial Training and 
Productive Relief Work activities now operating 
through its machinery could never have been brought 
beyond the stage of ‘discussion by experts.’’ Some 
description of these activities, which are relied on by 
the Government to check the seasonal rise in unemploy- 
ment this winter, will be given in the next article. 


Fevix Morey. 
(To be continued.) 








A GLANCE AT THE 


In an old ground of European civilization, one of the | 
most beautiful in the world, and a famous centre of order , 
and industry, about 130,000 men, alien to its soil and | 


culture, lie luxuriously encamped. They live on the 
fat of that fertile land. They are the best housed, the 
best paid, the best dressed, and the best amused of the 
population. Exhibiting to the outer eye the busy idle- 
ness of the perfect parasite, their true business is 
not to do work but to hinder it. For the most 
part they live either in complete detachment from 
the will of the inhabitants, or in defiance of it. 
Their foot is on every politica! liberty that men cherish. 
They forbid free writing, free speech, and even free song. 
Their ordinances and their officials overlay the civil 
government of the country, dismiss its representa- 
tives, and load them with invidious, oppressive, and 
immoral requisitions. A small wing of this encamped 
host, the British and American, has no political object. 
The French, and by far the greater part, armed with 
guns, rifles, bayonets, aeroplanes, against a country where 
no German arm or soldier or flying machine ever 
appears, or with still deadlier paperasses, is a weapon 
forged and maintained to destroy the political and 
cultural unity of the German Reich. It prints 
and circulates on its soil the journals* which preach the 
separation of the Rhineland, as its agents prompted and 
shielded the German adventurer who proclaimed it. 
Through a hundred rills—schools, lectures, concerts, art 
exhibitions—it conducts the stream of French sweetness 
and light that flows through the wastes of Mainz and 
Wiesbaden. French travellers and merchants, with 








*E., “L’Echo du Rhin” and “ La Revue Rhénane.” 





FRENCH OCCUPATION. 


sections économiques, bureaus de commerce, and French 
“sample fairs ’’ at their back, with a rather shy reserve 
of German “Schiebers’’ and smugglers, look after 
unwanted French imports, while the bugles and fifes of 
their African mercenaries assail the deaf ears of the 
statue of William the Silent before the old Schloss of 
the Dukes of Nassau, and correct old-fashioned prejudices 
in favor of German military music. Thus France 
“ penetrates ’’ Germany. 

Let me particularize a little. The general test 
of the Occupation is, as I have said, its parasitic 
character. To look at, it is a thing of pride and 
ostentation, airing its dandyism, its gay appanage of 
military swagger and Parisian coquetry, in the midst 
of a people dressed in well-worn clothes and long accus- 
tomed to humble fare and scanted living. Examined 
critically, it is a sink of waste. When the chief Allied 
Powers took into account the cost of the Occupation they 
virtually pledged themselves (subject to Germany 
fulfilling certain conditions) to a yearly budget of about 
240 million gold marks. The grand total expense of the 
combined military and civil establishments in the Rhine- 
land, with their dependants, was presented at the end 
of last March—a period of about twenty-six months— 
as 3,936,954,542 gold marks. To-day, of course, the 
bill is far heavier. Of the various detachments the 
American Army is, in proportion to its numbers, much 
the most costly, owing to the high pay of the soldier and 
his pleasure-loving, luxurious standard of life.* 





*The cost of one American soldier was stated to me to be about 
200,000 paper Marks a year. The pay of a French major is estimated 
at about double the salary of a German Minister. 
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Again, there was an understanding that the standard 
of strength for the Allied Occupation should be that of the 
old German garrison in the Rhineland. This was about 
70,000 troops. But the French contingent alone exceeds 
this figure, and far outnumbers all the other contingents 
put together. Of the total France contributes 85,000 
men, Belgium, her satellite, 15,000, America, 12,000, 
and England 4,000. The French Army is of a dual 
character. To its white troops must be added about 
20,000 colored mercenaries—Algerians, Tunisians, 
Moroccans, with a sprinkling of Madagascans and 
Annamites, and an unknown number of colored recruits. 
This mixed force is in constant activity, marched and 
drilled, paraded night and day, exercised through 
the business streets of great cities or in the environs of 
quiet watering-places, and held, in the midst of 
a disarmed and helpless nation, as for imminent war. 
Not only apartments but whole hotels (usually the best 
in the town), theatres, cinemas, tennis courts, mansions, 
clubs, schools—fly open at its command. Leading towns- 
men vacate their houses at short notice and must place at 
the disposal of these compulsory tenants furniture, plate, 
linen, pianos—every article of comfort and luxury they 
contain—or huddle themselves and their belongings 
away in back rooms and kitchens. Young France too 
must be eatered for, whatever happens to young 
Germany. A costly high school, with swimming 
baths, fencing rooms, and other luxuries attached, 
has been opened for French boys at Mainz. When 
I heard “ Parsifal’’ in Wiesbaden all the front rows 
of the stalls were reserved gratis for the French garrison. 
British officers, I believe, pay for their amusements. 

Nor are the needs of the soldier and the humble 
African mercenary forgotten. With the French Army 
system goes the army brothel. These establishments have 
been sown all over the Rhineland—in centres of an inno- 
cent and primitive country life, in watering-places like 
charming Ems and Schwalbach, in busy Mainz, and 
literally within a stone’s throw of the most beautiful and 
frequented street in Wiesbaden. The army requisitions 
them, the municipality ‘‘ instals’’ them, the Reich pays 
for them. These acts and the parading of the colored 
troops in the time-honored shrines of German State 
patriotism, may seem to take the bloom off the French 
scheme of “ cultural penetration.’’ War is a continuous 
and calculated sin against the mind and soul of the 
soldier, your own as well as the enemy’s. But here is 
a specially coarse ingerence of its base and soulless 
mechanism into the peace. The statesmen of the 
Entente on January 10th, 1920, pledged themselves 
before the people of the Rhineland to a “ liberal”’ 
administration, and to observe the governing statute “ in 
spirit and in letter.’’ Did they contemplate the erection 
of these houses? Among the signatures to this document 
I observe the names of Woodrow Wilson, D. Lloyd 
George, E. M. House, George N. Barnes, J. C. Smuts, 
and Emile Vandervelde. I should like to refer to these 
distinguished men the “letter’’ of the agreement of 
1920, and to beg a comparison of the spirit which 
M. Tirard and his colleagues have applied to it. 

There are other tests of the “liberality’’ of the 
Statute of 1919, and of its exemplary interpretation by 
France. I say that the French are in the Rhineland for 
a political more than for an economic end ; and that the 
numbers of their army, their triple scheme of military, 
political, and cultural penetration, their war on 
the German spirit, and their harsh treatment of the 
German bureaucracy, prove that what I say is true. 
But be its intention what it may, this bloated 
French Occupation is a scourge to the backs of 





the most innocent part of the Rhineland popu- 
lation. Germany, like us, suffers from a famine of 
houses. But French militarism has badly aggravated 
this dearth. Her great officials are housed with a gross 
extravagance of rooms and appointments.* That, 
indeed, is the fault of all sections of the Army of Occu- 
pation.t But the main evil is that of quartering 
a swarm of foreign and semi-savage troops on 
towns unaccustomed to reserve anything like the 
same accommodation for their own soldiers. One 
extreme instance of this is that Eustkirchen, a town of 
14,500 inhabitants, has been forced to find billets for 
from 2,500 to 3,000 colored troops. This is a breach of 
the spirit and, I imagine, even of the letter of the Cove- 
nant. But every town in the Occupation is a victim of 
enforced overcrowding, and the school-children suffer 
most of all. While Germany is turning her barracks into 
Labor Exchanges, democratic France forcibly converts 
German schools into barracks. In _ Diisseldorf I 
was told that school-life had practically ceased; 
in Wiesbaden seven out of ten elementary schools had 
been taken for barracks or offices, and the children must 
get their schooling in morning and afternoon shifts, 
passed in crowded rooms that can never be properly 
cleaned or ventilated. I saw swarms of these little out- 
casts in the streets as darkness fell ; thousands more, said 
a teacher, could never take the mid-day meal at home. 
Take two further qualitative clues to the spirit 
of the French Occupation. They are its attitude to the 
German civil power, and its treatment of the Press. The 
Covenant of the Commission expressly declared (Article 
5) that the civil administration was to remain in the 
hands of the German authorities. So, in a sense, it does. 
But on one pretext or another, the mayors of Mainz, 
Wiesbaden, Kreuznach, and other towns in the Occupa- 
tion have been dismissed,f and hundreds of smaller 
though important functionaries, such as superintendents 
of education or health, laid under the veto of the Com- 
mission. German urban administration is the ablest in 
the world; and if it were not, a French martinet, 
thinly disguised as a civil delegate, can be no judge of its 
efficiency. The Germans, therefore, see in these acts, 
and in the inquisition set up into the birthplace and 
origin of officials of the Rhineland, both a general instru- 
ment of terrorism, and a design to ‘‘ de-Prussianize ’’§ 
the territory, and segregate its service from that of the 
Fatherland. Are they wrong? If so, why does the 
English Occupation contrive to get on without this 
policy of raids and depositions? The answer is 
that England has been content to take the Con- 
stitution of the Commission as it stands. The French 
bureaucrat had other uses for it. To-day it is the symbol 
of French Gewalt. To-morrow its elastic clauses and 
slyly worded ordinances will serve as the Charter of a 
French dependency. Suspicion of this policy of 
pentration is general. A high official complains that his 
staff includes a spy of the Occupation; or a manufac- 
turer that military photographs of his works have been 
applied to the discovery of his trade secrets. Mean- 
while, let the Rhineland learn to know its new 
master’s voice. Every wayfarer in a German occupied 
town can see how French notices, orders, traffic 





*M. Tirard’s residence, from which the Oberpriasident of the 
Rhine Province was evicted, includes thirty-nine living rooms (which 
he shares with a Delegate), and was fitted up at a cost of 1,331,492 
marks. This excess runs, according to the German official report, 
through the entire equipment of the Commission. The examples 
are innumerable. 

+ To take a small but very typical example, the Americans at 
Coblenz forced the German authorities to incur a charge of 
45,000 marks for decorating a horse show with plants. 


{This policy appears to apply to the earlier period of the 
Occupation. 


§ See the French Nationalist Press passim. 
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regulations cover the streets. 
over French translations, and the Moroccan tirailleur, 
lost in the maze of the “ Kronprinzenstrasse,’’ can read 
his title to civilization clear in the “ Rue du Dauphin.”’ 
The same gentleman examines passports for German 
merchants, usually upside down. So, too, parades, 
retraites aux flambeaur, changings of the guard (an 
excuse for musical horrors on the bugles and fifes of the 
colored troops), serve as useful aide-mémoires of French 
victory.’’** “ We are the masters here ’’ (boom /)—they 
seem tosay. ‘“ And don’t you forget it’’ (tirili-tiri</). 
I come to the Press. The Commission took to itself 
a general, and maybe a necessary, power to prevent 
‘« prejudice ’’ to ‘‘ public order’’ or to its own “‘ security 
and dignity.” Prejudice would appear to be easily 
excited. It must be stirred to frenzy on the Rhine boats, 
for I found them adorned with strict admonitions that 
no patriotic songs must be sung on them. By 
further way of encouraging young and old Germany 
never to forget Jerusalem, it is forbidden to fly the 
old German flag (the popular ensign) without a permit. 
But it is through the control of the Press that 
ithe French authorities seem to hope to let down a 
thick veil of forgetfulness between the people of the 
Rhineland and memories of the old Fatherland. The 
spirit that rules the Commission has built up a double 
wall of division between them and their news- 
papers. 
to suspension, and they are forced to accept intelligence. 


is significant that during the brief French occupation of 
Frankfurt the “ Frankfurter Zeitung’’ was ordered to 
insert an article from the ‘“ Times,”’ 
Entente, and this great paper is still liable to exclusion 
from the occupied districts. As for the inside Press, it 
bears the marks of the servile réle exacted from it. It 
is timid and colorless. On its front pages appear the 
ukases of the Commission—regulations of this kind or 


that, or maybe reports of fines on tradesmen for failing | 
to exhibit the prices of goods in their windows. Should | 
it deviate into politics, or into criticism of the conduct | 
of the hated black troops, there is the sharp sword of 

suspension , + for days, or even for one, two, or three | 


months. The Germans complain that the administra- 
tion is capricious; in one delegate’s district there may 
be more liberty, in another less. But the reserve 
power is always there. 

I do not care to dwell on the long lists of outrages 
attributed to members of the colored army. Some of these 
reports, such as the supposed occupation of Goethe’s house 
in Frankfurt, may have been invented or exaggerated. 
But no one can read the many depositions of women, 
young and old, married and single, as to assaults on 
themselves or on their children, and the accompanying 
detailed testimony of doctors, and conclude that these 
are invented calumnies. Doubtless the French com- 
mand do their best to diminish these crimes by hard 
work and rigorous discipline. Doubtless, too, the 
French, with their faint color-sense,{ have never quite 
realized the German abhorrence of this intrusion. But it 
will never be forgiven. France lost her political chance 


in the Rhineland from the hour when she draggd these | 





*The French in the Rhineland appear to treat the defeat of 
Germany as an exclusive affair of Gallic prowess. Thus the French 
general who entered a famous German town at the end of the war 
greeted its citizens with the speech, “ Au nom de la France victorieuse 
je prends possession de——” &c. 

+ Even the “Cologne Gazette’’ was compelled to apologize for 
reporting a charge of rape against one of these men. 

t Black and white soldiers hob-nob freely togetuer in the life of 


the barracks and the café, and in the mixed battalions march side 
by side. 


Even their names appear | 





| moral collapse. 
The papers within the French zone are liable | 


in favor of the | 





savages into her quarrel; and lost it not only with 
Germany, but with the public opinion of her Allies and 
their occupying armies. 

The French Occupation, then, is a failure. 
Wherever it penetrates, the particularism it was 
meant to feed melts away. The Rhinelander has 
repelled the mixed invitation to regard himself 
as a Hun and a degenerate, and as a true French- 
man at heart, and France has one more muddled political 
design on her hands. That is no fault of ours. The 
British Army had only to behave at Cologne like gentle- 
men in order to reap the gentleman’s reward. It is one 
of the most popular institutions in the Rhineland, as 
the French Army is the most detested. And if it, too, is 
an instrument of oppression, that is largely because we 
have yielded to France the administrative control of the 
Commission as of nearly all the great executive post-war 
offices, and have allowed her to score it deeply with her 
special brand of militarism. But let us discriminate. 
The France that one sees peacocking it in the Rhineland 
is military France. Political France is not there ; it could 
not be, for it has never been allowed to wake from the 
drugged sleep of war. Thus it was that the French 
soldiery marched in from the ruins of their northern 
shrines and cities, seeing the magnificent fabric of Ger- 
many’s urban life intact, but not seeing its physical and 
That mood inspired and still governs 
the French Occupation. I think it is a little ameliorated. 


| But the French soldiers still stand to attention, stiff and 
Outside it there is, of course, free journalism ; though it | 


absurd, like Frederick William’s Potsdam Grenadiers. 
They lack a single root in the soil, but their bureaucracy 
sees to it that they go on eating Germany up. Germany 
on her part does her best not to be eaten. That is 
all there is to be said until a new spirit breathes over 


| France and laughs her grimace of hate and fear away. 


H. W. M. 


A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

I rH1nk most of us will have perused the list of the 
British delegation to Washington with rather rueful 
faces. Apart from the Prime Minister’s name it is 
a very poor list. There is no Smuts and no Robert Cecil. 
Mr. Balfour is set going once more on his faded 
pilgrimage, from which he never brings anything back. 
And Lord Lee! Pray what part is Lord Lee supposed 
to play in such a business of statesmanship as this? 
Therefore one has to fall back on Mr. George to watch 
the formidable Frenci trio of Briand, Viviani, Jusserand. 
I imagine that he will be an enormous draw in America, 
and that he may even win it to smile on his ambition to 
secure a great pact of Pacific disarmament, as the key 
to the peace of the world. But it is a tangled path, 
beset by immense obstacles of interest and policy. 
Where are his helpers? Their absence from Washington 
illustrates the disadvantage of government by this 
Coalition. It is not representative. The Prime 
Minister is always complaining that we don’t rally 
round and help him. But how can we rally to Lord 
Lee? And the result of having to depend on Lord Lee 
is that the Prime Minister runs round from show to show 
of our bewildering politics, and rarely accomplishes any- 
thing because of the unsympathetic and inadequate 
quality of his associates. 











I spoke the other day of the Liberal revival in the 
country. Let me now add the remark that it proceeds 
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on something like a total breach with Labor. I am not 
discussing the policy of this situation; but it should be 
fairly described. The Liberals lay the undivided blame 
on Labor. They say that they have tried every kind of 
arrangement, save that which would politically com- 
promise the Labor Party. They have voted for Labor 
at elections in which they might have run candidates or 
abstained from the poll—the Widnes case is, of course, 
a conspicuous example. They have offered a London 
arrangement—merely by way of mutual abstentions— 
which would have given Labor a great increase of 
strength even at Liberal expense. It was rejected. They 
have made many similar individual proposals—all 
turned down. On the other hand, they see mere 
footling candidatures like that of Captain George 
against Mrs. Wintringham, pursued as mere wrecking 
tactics. Their conclusion is that though in truth the 
Labor Party is not a Socialist Party, but a mere Radical 
one, and sometimes not even that, its real electoral object 
is not to turn out the Coalition but to destroy Liberalism. 
And they think that it is useless parleying with this 
spirit, and that in their present disposition to fight it, 
they are obviously gaining strength, and re-establishing 
something of their lost ground in politics. Tactically 
that means one thing. There will be Liberal retorts on 
provocative Labor candidatures. 


Is there anything the “Times” will not say 
about Germany? I read in its leader yesterday the 
following sentence: “ The Oppau explosion should cause 
the Allies to reflect and insist upon a real and not a sham 
investigation ’’ [into the German chemical industry]. On 
September 23rd it hinted, with some Pecksniffian 
reserves, that this calamity might have been due to 
tampering with poison gas or “compressed gas,’’ or to 
some new and evil activity of the German scientific mind. 
And in the issue containing the sentence I have quoted 
it prints an article from its “ Special Correspondent ’’ in 
Munich, headed “ German Secret Army Plans.’’ As faras 
I can see, it does not contain one fact with the smallest 
relevance to its title. I will quote one sentence as a test. 
“T have heard,’ says this gentleman, “the conviction 
expressed by more than one authority that the explosion 
which devastated the Badische Fabrik at Oppau would not 
have occurred had no experimental work connected with 
the manufacture of engines of war in some shape or form 
been indulged in there.’’ Look at these “ authorities.” 
They do not say that “engines of war’’ were being 
manufactured at Oppau when the explosion took place, 
still less do they say what engines they were. They do 
not say that “ experimental work ’’ on such engines was 
being undertaken. They merely suggest their “ convic- 
tion ’’ that it must have been, or there would have been 
no explosion. Now, it is clear that if these “ authori- 
ties ’’ knew the grounds of their “ conviction,’ they would 
state them. The charge is that a dangerous war-process 
was being worked out when these hundreds of human 
beings were blown into the air. What process? you ask. 
Unstated. In what department? Unstated. Aiming at 
what new war-invention or material? Unstated. By 
whom initiated? Unstated. What do all these details 
matter? The whiff of moral poison has gone forth, 
infecting the air. The French want to have their hands 
on German industry. This is the stuff from which 
the case for it is built up. 


Att this talk seems to be as rational as the con- 
versation of Mr. F.’s Aunt. You cannot find a word of 





sense in it after seeing Belgium crammed with soldiers, 
the occupied lands crammed with (foreign) soldiers, and 
then, after a day’s search in a great German city—a hub 
of work and self-imposed order—lighting by chance on 
half-a-dozen mounted police and a stray officer as the 
sole symbols of German militarism. But it is useless to 
walk by sight in this world of post-war delusion. Its 
inhabitants have the higher faith. You may cite the 
undoubted truth as to German after-war psychology, 
that as this obedient people turned to war when they 
were ordered to, so they have turned to work—in other 
words, to the job of reconstructing their industry on 
lines of science and democracy. The delusionists know 
better—“ All a mask!’’ You may ask where this war- 
demon hides his ensanguined head now that his old 
friends the Monarchy, the Court, the General Staff, the 
war materials, and the war industries, have all disap- 
peared. “Ha! Concealed!’’ Paris has infected half 
Belgium with this fever (and what is worse, with a great 
deal of thankless, anti-British feeling), just as it has 
infected poor Mr. Steed. Its papers, too, talk just 
like the “ Times’’ and the “ Matin,” though I think 
that at the bottom of the shrewd Belgian nature there is 
beginning to form a wholesome fear of the arts of the 
Quai d'Orsay. It is drilling and manning the 
frontiers, looking for a host that never comes. And all 
the while the Western Europe that stuffs its mind with 
these phantasms is pinched for food and clothes and 
work, and boasts currencies that may any day prove to 
be not worth the dirty paper they are written on. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison has always struck me as the 
happiest man I ever knew. He is happy at ninety ; even 
though, I see, he has formally taken down the famous 
sign of “ Optimist’’ from his House of the Soul, and 
substituted that of “ Meliorist.’’ But I can’t imagine 
Mr. Harrison ever being deeply disquieted about life. 
For to the essentially comfortable Positivist faith he 
has added a eupeptic philosophy of his own. This has 
kept him on a single plane of tranquil experience. When 
I was a young man I thought as a young man; but now 
that he is old Mr. Harrison thinks as he did when he 
was young. Culture (and in a sense he is the most cul- 
tured Englishman of his time) seems to have brought 
him the perfect content which one had thought Chris- 
tianity had banished from the world of thought, whether 
one called oneself a Christian or no. The bloom on his 
handsome face shone from the peace within. The bloom 
is there still, Iam sure. And so, it is clear, is the peace. 


Tue other day I was invited to read a new novel of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s called “ If Winter Comes,’’ and I did 
so with pleasure, for Mr. Hutchinson seems to me to be 
not only an idealist without guile, but to be seeking to 
lead an idealist movement in English fiction. That 
surely is a fine ambition to cherish in times like these. 
And there is a certain fervent pace and strain about 
Mr. Hutchinson’s writing to mark its sincerity. Still 
I do not pretend to find his Mark Sabre convincing. 
He is “ up against’? Philistine England, and Mr. 
Hutchinson’s motive is to show what a terribly strong 
thing Philistine England is. Well, you can show that 
ironically and argumentatively, as Mr. Shaw does, or 
pathetically and poetically, as Mr. Galsworthy does. But 
you must make your criticism real and poignant, and 
figure your Hamlet in Claudio’s Court as a true Prince 
of Men, not an eccentric, at least not an unvocal one, like 
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Mark Sabre. 


interesting a book; and I should like especially to note 
its humor. 


Let me only set in contrast to it a recently pub- 
lished French novel, ‘La Maitresse Servante,’’ by 
Jéréme et Jean Tharaud. It is an extraordinarily quiet 
book, as ‘‘ If Winter Comes ”’ is rather a turbulent one, 
but the theme is not entirely dissimilar. You are told 
very little of its humble heroine. She says very little; 
even her appearance is not described. She is a victim 
offering herself, resigned and obscurely submissive, and 
the scene is a dull, almost unpeopled, French paysage. 
But the genius of the writers contrives that a 
flower of saintliness should bloom in that desert, and 
that its perfume should light on the pages of this 
charming book. I commend it to Mr. Hutchinson. He 
might like to re-read “ If Winter Comes ’’ in the light of 
“La Maitresse Servante.”’ 


AMERICANS present at the Unknown Warrior cere- 
mony in the Abbey were puzzled, and some of them were 
a little resentful, over the singing of the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic without the refrain. They naturally 
wondered whether, if the tune of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body ”’ 
is all right for an international service, there could be 
any good reason for docking so vital a portion as the 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah! ’’ 

A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Detters. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN THE MIDI. 


I wHo write these lines had not crossed the sea since 
the fatal year 1914. Favorable things occasionally, 
if rarely, happen, and this year it happened to me to 
let my house. The house was asked for, the cheque paid 
in advance, and I and a companion went off for a month 
to Provence. Now let it be said at once that Provence 
is not Brittany. The fétes of Brittany actually happen ; 
they are the feasts of the Church ; you come upon them 
everywhere. The fétes of Provence are ideas to the 
sentimental traveller. He does not see much of them 
in actual experience—at any rate, in a chance three or 
four weeks. Then in Brittany you continually hear 
Breton spoken, but in Provence we did not hear a single 
word of Provengal. Everybody said that they spoke it 
en famille, they spoke it at home, but we did not hear 
one word of it anywhere. At Les Saintes Maries M. le 
Curé told us that he often preached in Provengal, and 
that Monseigneur the Bishop of Aix—A-ix, as he called 
it—wished all sermons to be in Provengal, because so 
many of the faithful do not understand French ; but we 
did not meet a single soul laboring under this inhibition. 
Neither, although there were paragraphs in Provengal 
here and there in the French papers, did we ever come 
across a Provencal newspaper. One suspects the war 
has killed them. 

This may seem an ungracious prelude, but the little 
tour was, after all, a delightful one. The langouste at 
the Gare de Lyon was as good as ever, and, after that, 
there was the excitement of the long journey south. 
Through a glorious moonlight night we sped on, 
interested and unfatigued, past Dijon, Macon, Chagny, 
Lyons. ‘The morning found us among the vineyards of 
the Cétes du Rhéne. Beautiful are the hills of 


— | 
But I have no desire to dispraise so | 


| 








Hermitage. Our resting-place was Avignon. The 
Hétel du Louvre seems an ordinary hostelry enough, but 
what was our surprise, on going into the salle-d-manger, 
to find that it was a vast and beautiful chapter-house 
of the Templars. Never, I think, have I eaten food in 
such spacious and dignified surroundings. Avignon 
means, of course, the Palace of the Popes. But it was 
not to this that we first turned our steps the next 
morning as the mistral whipped the olives, but to the 
Pont St. Bénézet, the broken bridge over the Rhine, 
where all the world dances. Four arches are all that 
remain of this great structure. St. Bénézet, the holy 
bridge-builder, was, I imagine, a hermit, of whom there 
were so many in the old history of Provence. We chatted 
with the custodian of the bridge, a patient, cheery soul, 
who sat all day with her two little boys engaged in the 
monotonous task of threading beads for les couronnes 
mortuaires. “If faut gagner sa vie,’’ she said. So 
innumerable human lives in their little corners have 
filled in the great framework of the pomp of popes and 
kings. I am no writer, or indeed reader, of guide- 
books, and I confess that the chief impression left upon 
my mind by the Palace of the Popes as we went from 
room to room was made by the lovely flowers of Tuscan 
art—Simone Memmi, I think—fading here and there 
upon the walls. Across the river lies Villeneuve—“ the 
new town ’’—built, at any rate in great part, with its 
huge tower, by Philippe le Bel, for the purpose of 
dominating and overshadowing the Popes. To-day it 
seems a city of the dead, a scene of rocky desolation. 
But there were happy groups of people here and there 
in the doorways of the cave-like dwellings. 

We found the South at Arles. We had somehow 
missed it at Avignon, but here was the true Provengal 
sun, and a peculiar sensation, as of being in Rome. 
There is, of course, the Rome of the Arena and the 
Theatre; we had seen such things at Orange—for my 
own part I can make little of these ruins and remains; 
and then there is the Rome of Les Aliscamps and St. 
Trophime. St. Trophime has the touching quality of 
all old Christian things. It was originally dedicated to 
St. Stephen, and on its front is a carving of his martyr- 
dom in which, as the stones hurl about him, he kisses the 
feet of Christ. We walked out on one occasion from Arles, 
by a blinding white road which was alive with cicalas, 
to the ruined sixth-century Abbey of Montmajour, with 
its crypt of the earliest Christian antiquity cut in the 
living rock. The great deserted place was in the custody 
of a woman whose husband had been killed on the 
Somme, and who lived here with a dark-eyed, brown- 
legged little boy. They, too, talked Provencal between 
themselves, she told us. “ I] a deux langues,”’ she said, 
proudly. ‘‘ Rato-penado,’’ that is “ chauve-souris,’’ was, 
however, the only word of Provencal that transpired in 
their conversation. His mother taught him to read. She 
had only French books. It seemed strange to think of 
this child running about alone all day, up and down 
the great flights of stairs, and on the hillside and among 
the rocks with their lizards and cicalas, and among the 
fig-trees and the pines, with their great cones with the 
pine-nuts which they use as almonds in the cake-shops 
of Marseilles. She gave us delicious figs, honey-sweet 
and warm with the sun. Montmajour is on the 
way to Les Baux, the strange, deserted town 
piled up on the rocks, a fantastic scene of chaos, an 
eagle’s nest in the Alpilles, once “ not only a city, but a 
State—not only a State, but an Empire,’’ Mr. Henry 
James says. The drive to it through the Provengal 
landscape with its olives was delightful. We clambered 
about among the ruins all the morning, on the hillside 
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carpeted with lavender and thyme. A little thing that 
pleased us and brought with it a touch of homely sweet- 
ness was a kind of basket or cradle which they showed us 
in the church, in which a lamb is carried in procession 
amid ribbons and candles at the Midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve. One thinks of the shepherds coming 
here among the rocks and ruins, and, amid all the 
triumphs and destructions of history, of the well of living 
water springing up in human hearts. The Fédéri Mistral 
Museum at Arles is full of such things. The getting 
together of this museum was one of the great works of 
Mistral’s life. Another was the compilation of the great 
dictionary “Lou Trésor dou Félibrige,’’ in which he 
gathered up and reconstructed the Provencal language. 
The museum is a collection of all sorts of objects illustrat- 
ing the old life of Provence. There are pictures of 
fétes and dances, ballads and broadsheets, Christmas 
cribs and scenes like the Baptism in Jordan, and ancient 
crucifixes—one very curious, with all the emblems of 
the Passion, among the rest the three dice showing two 
fives and a three. There are life-sized representations of 
Provengal scenes, such as the Christmas Eve supper, and 
of the neighbors bringing the traditional offerings to a 
newly born child. These may be open to question as 
works of art, but they are extremely interesting. The 
four gifts brought to a child are salt, bread, an egg, and 
a lucifer match. The customary wishes are that he may 
be “sage coume la sau, bon coume lou pan, plen coume 
un iou, dre coume un broqueto.’”’ This custom, by the 
way, was in quite recent times practised in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. It seems that there must have 
existed once a rounded globe of custom and tradition, 
that there came a time when it was shattered, and that 
one may still find the splintered fragments everywhere. 
Why, for example, in the extreme north of Norway, do 
the serving-maids still wear lighted candles in their hair 
on St. Lucy’s day? I noticed, too, an illuminated page 
showing old Provengal figures, Jaufre Rudel, the trouba- 
dour, and “un mounje de Montmajour,’”’ “a monk of 
Montmajour.’’ These belonged to the far-off days when 
Provence lived her own brilliant, independent life. This 
is what Mistral wished to restore. It was pleasant to 
see his statue standing in the Place du Forum in front 
of the hotel. The waiter told us he had often served 
him. He was in Arles most days “avec son grand 
chapeau.’’ “Il avait toujours un petit chien,’’ he added. 

From Arles we went across the Camargue to Les 
Saintes Maries. The church was wonderful with 
its ex-votos. M. le Curé assured us that in spite of more 
modern attractions, like Lourdes, the devotion main- 
tained itself. But here, as so often, trouble fell upon 
the followers in the footsteps of the Saints. In our case 
it took the form of a plague of mosquitoes. ‘Les 
moustiques,’’ was the word on all lips. They descended 
in swarms, par milliers. I asked the hostess how long 
the infliction would last, and she replied philosophically, 
“Quarante jours.’ My companion, who is a bad 
sufferer, was made ill. The scene in the little darkened 
room of the inn, described as “du premier ordre,’’ in 
which the few suffering guests consumed bouillabaisse, 
was most curious. The shuttered and blinded rooms 
without chimneys were stifling. We rose in the morning 
at five, and drank coffee in haste from cups without 
saucers in a tiny room from which all illumination was 
withheld through fear of attracting the moustiques, and 
escaped to Nimes. 

There has always been a strain of something 
unorthodox — Saracen, Albigensian, Huguenot — in 
Provence. Nimes has been in history the chief represen- 
tative of this tendency, just as Beaucaire was always 





Catholic. Charles Martel, I have read somewhere, 
“punished Nimes severely for its fidelity to the 
Crescent ’’; ‘“ Nimes and Tarbes and over the sea’’ are 
named as the chief haunts of heretics in Mr. Belloc’s 
verse. It is also very modern, a little Southern Paris. 
I confess that this characteristic was not unpleasing after 
the primitive simplicities of Les Saintes Maries. But I 
was so impressed with its heretical character that the 
proper thing to do on Sunday morning appeared to be to 
attend a service in the Huguenot temple. It was not 
very inspiring. The meagre congregation appeared 
dejected, though one venerable old: lady near me looked 
as though she might be a repository of the traditions of 
the Camisards. In the afternoon we went to a bull-fight 
in the Arena. This was not a Spanish bull-fight, an 
“integral bull-fight,’’ as they call it, but consisted merely 
of annoying several young, kittenish bulls by waving 
cloths at them, and then adroitly jumping out of their 
way. It was a brilliantly colored scene, and helped one 
to realize a Spanish bull-fight and the older gladiatorial 
shows. On the Monday we took the train to Remoulins, 
and from thence walked to the Pont du Gard. It is a 
noble structure, spanning a great ravine. Seeing it, one 
feels the “immensa majestas’’ of Rome. But what 
engaged us most was the distant glimpse of Uzés. We 
were assured that in this quiet spot dinner could still 
be obtained for 2 fr. 50. We longed to follow the lovely 
Provengal road for some ten kilometres or so to the 
remote city with its “ Fenestrelle,’’ which seemed to our 
fancy a beckoning, visionary tower. Some day we shall 
do so. Coming back, we rested at Remoulins, a 
delightful village of vines and fig-trees, with ripe figs 
fixed upon frames drying in the sun on the walls of the 
houses. 

We finished up with three days at Lyons. I am 
not sure that the best thing about Lyons was not that 
in it, in the cathedral in the old town, little celebrated, 
we got back to Gothic—to Gothic stone and Gothic 
glass. It is, of course, completely dwarfed by the great 
pilgrimage church—there is an old church as well as 
the hideous new one—on the “ mystic hill of Fourviére,’’ 
as Michelet calls it. We were there on the great 
pilgrimage day, the Nativity of Our Lady, and spent the 
whole day on the hill. The Cardinal Archbishop blessed 
the town from the height, in fulfilment of a vow made, 
I believe, in 1622. There were immense crowds and 
great fervor, though one missed the touching grace of 
Breton “ pardons.’? What impressed me most were the 
ex-votos in the old church, dating from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Here they all were, the 
invalids in spotless beds, the little boys and girls in 
wide trousers and white frocks, the travellers by stage 
coaches, Here were the old simplicities, in these 
people’s case the resort to the beautiful device of Mary’s 
prayers. Here one seemed to see the real life of the 
nineteenth century, that is, the life of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries lasting on into what was only 
superticially the century of evolution and mechanical 
contrivances. One other part of the old life of Lyons 
we tried, and tried in vain, to see—the Guignol theatres, 
of which Lyons possesses two, and both of which were 
closed. In these theatres the same characters always 
appear, Guignol, Gnafron, and Madelon. “They 
employ a great number of local expressions, often very 
picturesque,’’ the guide-book says. We sought out 
these two little theatres, standing in mean surroundings 
like forlorn, deserted shrines. They were to be opened 
again in the autumn. But the flaming cinemas go on 
all the time, 

CurE pE CAMPAGNE. 
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The Geek in the Gitp., 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

CAREFUL scrutiny of the various bills introduced in the 
House of Commons this week is necessary before the 
Government’s unemployment plans can be thoroughly 
judged from the economic and financial point of view. On 
the whole, the effect of the Premier’s speech is to provide 
a salutary reminder of how little Governments can do when 
faced by economic laws and the effects of violation of those 
laws. Export credits may heip a trifle, and slowly, if set on 
a practical footing ; and temporary palliatives in the shape 
of relief work and doles any Government can organize to 
some extent. Another thing Governments can do towards 
reviving trade is to free industry and commerce to the 
uttermost from the shackles of State interference. But in 
this case our Government has set out in the opposite 
direction with the preposterous Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. while the U.S.A. Government contemplates building 
a huge tariff wall, the effect of which must be to curtail 
the export trade of her European debtors. Our Govern- 
ment’s economic policy towards Germany 1s similarly 
uneconomic. In fact the economic world to-day is a mixture 
of tragedy and farce. The key to the revival of trade and 
decrease of unemployment is tripartite—the establishment 
of real peace and security abroad, and a reduction of 
European national expenditures so as to permit of budgets 
balancing; the cancellation of inter-Allied debts ; and at 
home ruthless public economy, and a reduction in production 
costs. On the chief of these points international co-opera- 
tion—particularly Anglo-American co-operation—is essen- 
tial. But on two points our Government could 
lead the way, namely, by cancelling the debts of our 
European allies, and by ruthless economy. As regards the 
latter, rumors are beginning to come through of the valiant 
efforts of the Geddes retrenchment Committee, which one 
hopes may be true, but about which scepticism is inevitable. 
As regards the governing and paramount question of 
international agreement and restriction of armament 
expenditure, human hopes and fears must, for the present, 
centre upon Washington. 


Tue CoLLAPse oF THE Mark. 

The European chaos has shown a new and serious 
symptom this week in the headlong collapse of the German 
mark. Intense activity of the printing press in Germany, 
preparations for reparation payments, aided and abetted by 
reckless foreign speculation in marks, are the immediate 
causes to which this week’s plunge must be mainly attri- 
buted. Where it will end no man can say. There are those 
who predict that the German mark will fall into the depths 
already plumbed by the Austrian and Polish currencies. 
The prospect adds another grave complication to the already 
overwhelming difficulties of European economic rehabilitation. 
Incidentally, I hope the mark’s collapse will be a lesson to 
those who still feel drawn by the allurements of speculating 
in foreign exchange. 


AMERICA AND EvROPE. 

I have just been reading a strong plea for American 
co-operation in the task of restoring European economic 
conditions. Referring to Europe’s huge debts to the United 
States, Dr. Benjamin Anderson, the well-known economist 
of the Chase National Bank, remarks in the course of an 
address to the American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion :—‘ It is an obvious truism that a creditor is interested 
in the prosperity of a debtor.” “The United States,” he 
continued, “are not a self-contained economic entity shut 
off from the rest of the world: rather they are part and 
parcel of a larger world economy, and our industrial 
development has grown up adjusted to that world economy.” 
Dr. Anderson sees that a restoration of Europe's trade is 
in the interests of America as well as of Europe and the 
rest of the world. “If,” he concluded, “a vigorous revival 
in Europe could be induced, with a resultant revival on 
the part of our farmers and producers of raw material, our 
domestic market for finished manufactures would rapidly 
become an expanding market, and American manufacturers, 
sharing an expanding domestic market with European 
competitors, would sell more goods and make more profits 





than they would if they had a stagnant market exclusively 
to themselves.” That is stark economic truth, which may 
well be commended to the attention of the British and 
Continental Governments as well as those across the water. 
In this country we have been at pains to shut out foreign 
goods that might compete with the products of what are 
fantastically described as our “key industries.” The 
unemployment crisis has forced the authorities to make 
attempts to foster our export trade. And as soon as the 
question is approached, back we come to the elementary 
economic commandment: “If thou wilt not import, neither 
shalt thou export.” But the real significance of Dr. Ander- 
son’s address is the evidence of change in American thought. 
A year ago the American view stated at Brussels was that 
America could not freely employ her resources to aid Europe 
until Europe had shown herself to be “ a fair economic risk.” 
Dr. Anderson and many other American thinkers now see 
Europe as a wounded and emaciated goose that must be 
healed, fed, and dosed before she can be expected to start 
laying golden. eggs. The healing, feeding, dosing, cannot 
be done by Britain alone nor by America alone, Concen- 
trated co-operation of nations working in harmony is 
required, but America and Britain must lead in the work, 
for they alone have swum out of the war with their heads 
above the flood of bankruptcy. 


Tue Excnance Crisis: At THE Cross-Roaps. 

It may perhaps prove a blessing that the latest exchange 
crisis has occurred on the eve of the Washington Conference. 
Men to-day can look, without greatly exercising their 
imaginations, down a grim descent that leads to the grave 
of the sustained creative effort of mankind since the Middle 
Ages to build up the fabric of international economy and 
exchange. The glimpse of chaos can but cause a shudder 
which should set the world-statesmen in grim earnest upon 
their task. A vital fact to be remembered is that the riot 
of European currencies is, like unemployment, a symptom 
of the world’s disease, and not the disease itself. The crux 
of the position is that great manufacturing countries of 
Europe are left without the power to produce and export ; 
they cannot consume the raw materials of other countries 
adequately ; the countries that produce the raw materials 
cannot, therefore, sell them adequately, and consequently 
have not the power to buy adequately from abroad. The old 
trade circle is broken. A vicious circle of under-consumption. 
under- production, has taken its place. 

When the Armistice came it was known that the nations 
had a hard, steep hill to climb, and that the ascent would 
only be achieved by a strong, concentrated effort directed 
by united economic wisdom. In the three years that have 
passed, bickerings, jealousy, playing to the gallery, the 
pursuit of nostrums and short cuts, pandering to false and 
narrow pride, lack of courage to face hard truths and 
unpopular tasks, have sent the world downhill instead of up. 
We have now reached a parting of the ways. One signpost 
leads straight on downhill. If we travel straight on, the 
machinery of world economics will soon be out of control and 
go crashing to the bottom. The other road, which leads to 
recuperation and sanity, is infinitely more difficult to 
traverse than the road that was open to the world at the 
time of the Armistice. The entrance to the road is obstructed 
by international insecurity. If the united efforts of states- 
men can roll that boulder out of the way and provide real 
peace and security, then the next obstruction of huge 
budgetary deficits and inflated currencies is the more easily 
moved With these two obstacles rolled aside, and nations 
concentrating not on narrow interests and shortsighted 
insularities, the opportunity will open up for the construc- 
tion of a passable highway, if the architects obey economic 
law. But the narrow highway must claim all the attention, 
and the temptation of short cuts and by-paths be eschewed. 
Some industrial leaders in this country are pointing to a 


by-path now—the by-path of fresh inflation. Reduce taxa- 


tion, borrow to meet the deficit, and trade will revive, they 
say. That is a by-path that leads back to the old road and 
meets it further down the hill, where the gradient is steeper 


L. J. R. 


and more dangerous. ; 
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The GAorld of Hooks. 


Some while ago, when I and others in this review 
(for I am not alone to blame) made concerted and 
extravagant gestures of wonder and joy in the direction 
where we declared an enchanted White Whale was 
spouting, certain nonchalant readers remarked, and 
without even opening their eyes: ‘‘ Really. And have 
you never noticed that till now? Hadn’t you heard of 
Melville? ”’ 

* * * 

Noruine abashes the enthusiast more than to find 
that some onlookers have been gazing for so long at what 
has just excited him that they seem tired out. It is 
curious that it should be so easy to get a definite advan- 
tage over another man by proving with a mere air of 
weariness that one had certain information before it 
came to him. And in this world, too, where, if one 
learns anything, it is fairly certain to need a corrective 
qualification that may even reverse the meaning of it! 
However, there quite definitely was a White Whale 
made by magic, through Melville, and when we declared 
“Moby Dick’’ to be the greatest story of the sea in 
the language, at least we had such critics as Arnold 
Bennett and Augustine Birrell instantly nodding 
emphatic approval. 


* +. * 


As is the case with most readers, I had read 
‘ Typee ’’ and ‘‘ Omoo’”’ when young. We all knew, 
of course, that it was those two books that drew 
Stevenson to the South Seas—a sufficient reason for 
seeking them out, thirty years ago. And brisk and 
entertaining narratives we found them. So when, some 
years later, a colleague in Fleet Street, who was discuss- 
ing with me the literature of the sea, became suddenly 
rigid at the mention of ‘‘ Typee,’’ and began with a 
sort of choral rapture to tell of the ‘“‘ Moby Dick ”’ of 
the same author, I thought he was merely one sensational 
journalist who had forgotten he was talking to another. 
In fact, common sense told me that the author of 
““ Typee ’’ could not have written such a book as he 
described, unless by favor of the seraphim: a favor so 
rare that it cannot be admitted as a factor in debate. 
We may watch for Heaven to open, and for the advent 
of the celestial messengers; but the experience of most 
of us is that we fell asleep over that job so often that 
now, when we look towards Heaven for a sign, it is but 
to note whether we ought to take an umbrella. 


‘which made Melville’s masterpiece. 





reading it, was definitely a book which had to be 
accounted to the seraphim. Here at last was a miracle 
in literature! It could not be reckoned as the outcome 
of its author’s known powers. It was at this point that 
some critics declared that evidently we knew very 
little of Melville. That he had written many other 
books. That, indeed, we were wrong. The charge that 
the White Whale and the Marquesas were all we 
knew was true, I must admit; and even the names of 
the other books by Melville, which kindly correspondents 
were good enough to pass on, were so strange that one 
of them I could not find in the British Museum cata- 
logue. At the sight of the knowledge of those who had 
read books our national library did not contain, my 
ignorance, properly, at once retired to its dug-out. 
* * * 

THERE, however, it was visited by Mr. James Billson, 
a lifelong admirer of Melville, and he was good enough 
to bring with him many of those rare volumes, and with 
them a promise that I could, if I wished, read the whole 
of Melville, for he had a complete set of that author’s 
first editions. Now, therefore, I am enabled to say that 
“Omoo’’ and “ Typee’”’ are, indeed, books, if not great 
books; but that compared with them—I leave “ Moby 
Dick ’’ out of the reckoning—Melville’s other works, 
which the majority of readers do not know, are—well, 
the majority need not trouble much about them. It is clear 
that in our ignorance of them we were losing very little. 
They do not explain the miracle of the White Whale. 
Only one of these lost volumes has traces of the qualities 
“Piazza Tales,’’ 
published by Dix & Edwards, New York, in 1856, has 
a third of its space devoted to “ The Encantadas; or the 
Enchanted Islands.’’ This is an account of the Galapagos 
Islands, in the equatorial Pacific. If any publisher 
would take that, and some of the earlier chapters of 
“Mardi,’’ and perhaps the strange short story called 
“ Benito Cereno,’’ and re-issue that selection from Mel- 
ville, it would make an excellent volume. But far the 
best of it would be the remarkable description of the 
Galapagos group. 

* * 

Ir is the prose, undoubtedly, of a master. It opens 
like this: “ Take five-and-twenty heaps of cinders dumped 
here and there in an outside city lot; imagine some of 
them magnified into mountains, and the vacant lot the 
sea ; and you will have a fit idea of the general aspect of 
the Encantadas. A group rather of extinct volcanoes 
than of isles ; looking much as the world at large might, 
after a penal conflagration.” From that, in simple, 
firm, and nervous English, which in these days it is 
salutary to read, he creates the Galapagos in a reader’s 
vision till they loom with all the dark, sinister, and signi- 
ficant character of a nightmare in which reason plays 
only like fitful lightning. A tortoise does not seem to be 
a subject that would accelerate a writer to eloquence, but 
the doomed tortoises of the Galapagos move Melville to 
one fine passage that to me seemed far more subtle and 
startling than anything in the “ Opium Eater.’’ The 
Encantadas deserve to be put within everybody’s reach. 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 
WORK AND “BUSINESS.” 


A RECENT novel by Mr. Charles Marriott, allusively and 
not too happily named ‘‘ The Grave Impertinence,’’ 
apart from its merits as a straightforward account of 
real people, is interesting, and not at all impertinent, to 
a time like the present. He deals with the exploitation 
of a village in West Somerset by a syndicate of which 
a Jew financier is the leading spirit, with the instinctive 
though passive opposition of the village itself a 
its virtual squire, a resident Major-General, and the 
final breakaway of the actual squire, a parvenu who had 
put himself and the village destinies into the Jew’s 
hands. 

You witness, or you might witness, an engagement 
in the long war which will soon be raging over the length 
of our land—feudalism and tradition fighting for their 
lives—if it were not that Mr. Marriott suggests more 
than he exhibits: that is the weakness of his book, both 
as novel and sociological pamphlet. Except for the 
Major-General and his jolly daughter, who are cultivated 
people with all sorts of prejudices and instincts which 
village people are without, the village itself does not 
appear. We are told, it is true, that it distrusted its 
Mr. Penkevil, the Cornishman who had bought it and 
proposed to enrich it by intensive fruit-culture, 
furniture-making, and the production of ‘‘ Light 
Metal,’’—that it was reassured upon learning that his 
mother was, however, a native, and much more coming- 
on in disposition when he finally threw over the syndicate 
and ranged himself with the ancient ways, but in 
a novel you must see things, not read about them. 
I think that Mr. Marriott has been too cavalier with 
Hinton Causeway. We don’t even know the sign of its 
public-house ; and of its inhabitants, except gentry, not 
a word. Yet there is a point; and a point which 
Reconstructionists would do well to consider. The 
General was right. We do not, in the village, under- 
stand ‘‘ big business,’’ but we do know all about ‘‘ the 
parish pump.’’ The antithesis is Mr. Marriott’s, and 
the theme of his novel. To our minds the parish pump 
is—the pump of the parish. There is a real point there, 
and a sharp one. 

When we say that the English village is an enclave 
we are only extending the familiar maxim about the 
Englishman’s house. The Neolithic village was to all 
intents a castle, and (like Maiden Castle) so called to 
this day. We are not very fond of strangers in either; 
if we don’t call them foreigners we feel them to be so. 
We are built upon tradition ; the village itself, both the 
fabric and the spirit of that little body politic, is 
emplaced tradition; but it is so intensely local that it 
varies from hamlet to hamlet. You must be of it, your- 
self in the tradition, before you can understand it. 
Here is reason enough for our distrust of syndicates. If 
you desire another you will get it from Mr. Marriott in 
the distinction which he draws between ‘‘ work ’’ and 
““ business ’’—work, where the thing doing or done 
counts for as much as the value obtained, and business, 
where the one can only be reckoned in terms of the 
other, and both are dependent upon something which 
may have no ostensible relation to the matter in hand. 

Those of us who like work—and there are such, 
though you might not think it—love the doing of it 
more than what is to be made out of it, and will risk 
a good deal for the sake of right performance. Some 
vanity perhaps, some amour propre, goes to that honor- 
able zeal, but more of the artist’s enthusiasm. Craft 
is rare in the villages in these days, but was general 
once. Wheelwrights and smiths we have still, but there 
were straw-plaiting, glove-making, weaving, basket- 
making, and no doubt some iron-working. Some of 
these have been revived, sporadically, of late years, but 
it is early days to look there for the pride of craftsman- 
ship. It is to the land, and to the men employed on it, 
that you must go to find out how much will be sacrificed 
to the ideal. I know a man who sacrificed his livelihood 
to it, a carter by calling. One afternoon he had brought 





his teams back to the yard at the regular hour for 
grooming and bedding-down. The master came out and 
wanted a team to go into town to fetch a !oad of cake. 
My friend said that he had none fit. He was told, 
then he must send one unfit. He looked about him and 
smiled, as he always does when his heart is fixed. He 
said he didn’t know how that might be. The horses had 
done a full day’s work, and (it was during the war) on 
short rations. The farmer grew hot, and asked if he was 
not the master. ‘‘ You are,”’ said my man, ‘‘ the master 
of me, but not of the horses while I am head-carter.’’ 
He was dismissed on the spot, but bedded down his 
horses before he left. He was owed for a week’s work, 
and there was Michaelmas money due to hiin, too. He had 
to sue for his rights, but failed to get them. The County 
Court judge was hard of hearing, and may not have 
appreciated the rights of a tale told in broad Doric. 
I never heard my friend complain. That was pure 
idealism. There was no question of his being kept out 
late himself. If he had gone there would have been 
overtime for him, and he was not a man to refuse extra 
money. But, in fact, he would have sent one of his 
young men. 

Now that is a kind of thing which workmen under- 
stand, and business men should understand, but often 
do not. If the business is a syndicate, in a large way 
of trade, animals and machines, with the men who 
handle them, are all tools alike. It then becomes 
a matter of calculation, an actuary’s matter. Is it 
worth while to lay out so much horse-flesh, man-flesh, 
petrol and grease, wear-and-tear, for such and such 
return? Village people don’t understand that theory of 
work, and when they do (for you can teach a man any- 
thing), then one of two things—either they jib or they 
apply it to themselves. If you teach a. worxman that 
he is assets, he may begin to regard himself as a business, 
and his energy and sinews as capital, which indeed they 
are. If, then, it appears possible to him to shirk your 
business to the advantage of his own, he wi!l do so; and 
sugaring begins, and “‘ calling canny.’’ Bad things for 
him, those, and against his nature; bad things for his 
village and for his country. In the towns men have 
been denaturalized. A state of things has grown up 
which has destroyed tradition, obliterated the finer 
instincts, poisoned family life, cut away hope and good 
pride from men. The villages feel that. and, without 
knowing why, hold out against Collectivism. 

All this bears hardly upon the Socialists who wish 
to nationalize the sources of wealth and run the 
industries of Britain from an office and switchboard in 
Whitehall. The day may come when such a policy will 
commend itself to country people. It has not come yet. 
We fear, we fight against, centralizatio1 in local govern- 
ment; and so, if I may trust Michelet, we have done 
for many centuries. Writing of the efforts of Duke 
Philip and Duke Charles of Burgundy to centralize their 
government and rule the Low Countries from Dijon, of 
the system of judicial appeal which, by their establish- 
ment, lay from the villages through the town, the city, 
the county, to the Duke in his capital, he says :-— 

“At every step this right was disputed, to every 
man it was hateful, because in removing decision from 
the local tribunal you removed it also from the custom 
of the country, from old and well-beloved legal pre- 
scriptions. The higher justice mounted the more 
abstract it became, the more general, hard-and-fast, 
unimaginative: the more rational possibly, but often 
the less reasonable.’’ 

So it is with us. From the Parish—to the District, 
thence to the County Council, thence to the smooth 
young docketers of the Ministry: at every stage the 
villager finds that out, and the difference there may be 
between rationality and reason. Nothing more fatal to 
contentment down here, nothing niore unreascnable, 
could ever be devised by doctrinaires than such a scheme, 
for instance, as that outlined in the famous, dormant 
Minority Report upon the Poor Law. Tradition would 
shriek if that were ever applied; and tradition is our 
life. Mr. Marriott is quite right. You cannot work 
the parish-pump from a Battersea power-station. 


Maurice Hewterr. 
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Reviews. 


BEOWULF. 
Beowulf. Translated by C. K. Scorr MoncrRIEFF. With an 


Introduction by Viscount NORTHCLIFFE. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Ever since I first heard the name of Beowulf I have been 
avoiding him. He used to be, and perhaps he is still, the 
frightening Cerberus at the door of the Oxford School of 
English Literature. It was beautiful to think of reading 
Shakespeare and Spenser and Chaucer and Dr. Johnson and 
Gibbon and gaining merit thereby ; the prospect of making 
a virtue out of a pleasure was enchanting. Suddenly the 
shade of compulsory Beowulf overshadowed the gleaming 
landscape. Compulsory Greek was nothing to him. He 
practically rhymed with werewulf. He must be quite as 
horrible. Ac:ordingly I and many others like me drew back 
our eager feet from the door of English literature and 
abandoned ourselves to Aristotle. 

Since that day I have been glad to let the sleeping 
werewulf lie. When I saw books about him—and there have 
been a great many of them—I rubbed my hands and said to 
myself: Thank God, no one will ever ask me to review those! 
It seemed to me that I had escaped him for ever; but to the 
Gods it seemed otherwise. Using Mr. Scott Moncrieff as 
their instrument, they have placed a readable translation of 
Beowulf before me. There is no escaping him now. 

It is impossible for me to say whether Mr. Moncrieff’s 
is a good translation. But the little slanting strokes that 
chop each line into two pieces look very professional, though 
they were surely no more necessary than a hyphen to mark 
the cesura of an Alexandrine. There are also plenty of 
stout Anglo-Saxon words like “thole” and “airt” and 
“ burgh,” and in fact the translation is so Anglo-Saxon that 
the sudden appearance of words like “athletes” and 
“abominations ” is almost shocking. So that, perhaps for 
the first time in my life, I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with Lord Northcliffe, who in his brief and excellent 
note of introduction speaks of “ this harshly worded poem 
in a forgotten dialect,” and I imagine that Mr. Moncrieff in 
reproducing the harshness has come as near to rendering the 
spirit of the original as any man ever will. 

But the principal grievance against Beowulf is not that 
it is harsh, but that it is dull. It has its moments, no 
doubt; but the effect -of the whole is a dim confusion, lit 
by brief, fragmentary lights. Whoever the writer was, he 
was incapable of resisting a digression, and it was beyond 
his power to seize the dramatic moments of what is in outline 
a very exciting fairy-tale. Further, Beowulf has nothing 

whatever to do with England except that it happens to have 
been written in an Anglian dialect at the end of the seventh 
century. Why it should be called by Mr. Moncrieff and 
others “ the English epic ” is not at all clear. The Iliad is 
the Greek epic, the A2neid the Roman epic, the Chanson de 
Roland the French epic. We decline to have Beowulf 
foisted on to us. For one thing, it is a Danish or Swedish 
or Norwegian epic; for another, it is not good enough. 

A king of the Danes, called Hrothgar, is assailed in his 
hall by a semi-human monster called Grendel. Grendel 
carries off thirty of the king’s thanes, and so harries him 
that he dare live in his hall only by day. Beowulf, nephew 
of the king of the Geats (who are supposed to have lived 
somewhere in Frisia), hears of this aggressive minotaur and 
crosses the sea to prove his prowess against him. In single 
combat he manages to tear off Grendel’s arm, and the 
monster goes home to die. A little while after, when 
Hrothgar is once more sleeping with his queen and his men 
in his hall, Grendel’s mother pays a visit of revenge. 
Beowulf comes to the rescue again, and follows the she- 
monster to her lair in a dark lake. He plunges in, takes 
a day to get to the bottom, fights with the monster in 
a subaqueous mansion, kills her, finds Grendel still alive, 
chops off his head, and comes to the surface. Full of glory 
and rewards, he returns to his home across the seas. He 
gives up his gifts to his king, and, very properly, receives 
a larger reward in return. ; 

At this point, either because there is a hiatus in the MS., 


leaps forward half-a-century. Beowulf has been king of the 
Geats for fifty years, when a dragon—called by the pleasant 
habit of the time a Worm—which has been guarding a buried 
treasure for three hundred years, is irritated by the theft 
of a cup from the hoard, and proceeds to lay waste the 
country. Beowulf, by now in the eighties, sets out to see 
whether he has kept his hand in at monster-killing. All 
his companions save one, Wiglaf, desert him. Nevertheless 
he overcomes the Worm, but is mortally wounded in the 
struggle. Before the end he asks Wiglaf to cheer his dying 
eyes with a sight of the treasure he has won, and commands 
that it shall be buried with him and a great barrow built 
to overlook the sea. 
The handling is more primitive than the story. The 
poet has but a small gift of putting what he describes before 
our eyes, and still less of conveying feeling to us. He is at 
his best in the short passages in which he evokes the sea 
and the swift ships that dare it; and there is one brief 
passage in the induction to the poem, describing the 
obsequies of Shield of the Sheaf, the first king of the Danes, 
in which the feeling for the sea and the feeling for death 
are remarkably combined :— 
“There in the roads ring-stemmed she stood, 
Icy, out-faring, an atheling’s craft: 
Laid they down then the lovely Prince, 
Bestower of bracelets, in the breast of the ship, 
Their man by the mast. There was a mass of wealth, 
Fretted gold ferried from far away. 
Nor heard I of a keel more comely-wise garnished 
With brave weapons and battle-weeds, 
jith bills and byrnies; on his breast lay 
Many treasures that must with him 
In the flood’s keeping fare afar. 
Nothing less of gifts they allowed him, 
Of their possessions than had those 
Who at his first faring forth had sent him 
Alone over ocean, an infant indeed. 
Still more, they stood up for him a golden standard 
High over head; they let the holm bear him, 
Sent him to the Spear-Man; sad was their soul, 
Mournful their mood. For men knew not 
How soothly to say, men seely in council, 
Of their hero under heaven who that lading received.” 
Very little of Beowulf is on that level. There is, however, 
a real visual beauty in the description (which may without 
undue exaggeration be called Homeric) of Beowulf’s setting 
out to cross the sea to Hrothgar :— 
“ With fourteen else 
The sound-wood he sought; a sailor showed them, 
A lake-crafty man, the landmarks. 
On time went; on the waves was their ship, 
A boat under bergs. The boys all ready 
Stepped on the stem; the stream was washing 
The sound on the sand; those seamen bare 
Into the breast of the bark bright adornments, 
Wondrous war-armor; well out they shoved her 
(Wights willing to journey), with wooden beams bounden. 
Went then over the waves, as the wind drave her, 
The foamy-necked floater, to a fowl best likened, 
Till about the same time on the second day 
Her winding stem had waded so far 
That the sailors land could see, 
Shore-cliffs shining, mountains sheer, 
Spreading sea-nesses; then was the sound crossed 
At the end of ocean.” 
These are the purple patches, and they are, in their way, 
right Tyrian. There is one other which Mr. Moncrieff 
singles out-as the most imaginative passage in the poem. 
It occurs at the opening of the final movement. The writer 
imagines the sorrow and the loneliness of the ancient hero 
who bade bury the treasure which the Worm guards. The 
lines are too many to quote, and to our thinking they are 
not quite the best in Beowulf, but they are admirable in 
their simplicity. 

A handful of such passages is, however, not enough to 
redeem Beowulf from dullness. The world is dim in which 
these Viking heroes have their being. We can discern the 
glitter of the sea, but when we pass inland from the shore 
a thick mist descends. Within the mist lurk terrors by 
night and day. We are conscious of death by sea and land, 
but of what life may be we have no idea. It seems to hold 
no joys; there is no light to reveal it. Beowulf himself 
is only a great shadow in the surrounding gloom. He 
might be a Patagonian for all we know about him, or indeed 
for all we care. 

Nevertheless we are grateful to Mr. Moncrieff for his 
rendering. It is good to be assured that Beowulf is not 











or because the bard has no sense of time, the story suddenly 





much better nor much more important than we thought him. 
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A great deal of unnecessary fuss has been made about him. 
In the main he is treasure-trove only for the historian and 
the philologist ; as literature, he is a relic of the times before 
English literature had begun, an antediluvian curiosity. As 
such he has his interest. But Mr. Moncrieff goes too far 
when he suggests that Beowulf is the counterpart of the 
Chanson de Roland. The relation holds good only in so far 
as he has translated both of them. And though he quotes 

“Ne sont que trois matiéres 4 nul home attendant, 

De France et de Bretaigne et de Rome la grant,” 

in support of his suggestion, he must know as well as anyone 
that Beowulf is not matiére de Bretaigne. Arthur and 
Guinevere, Lancelot and Tristram are that. If we must have 
an English epic, let it be Malory. 


J. MippLteTon Murry. 





THE SAME WAR. 


Three Soldiers. By JoHN bos Passos. (New York; Doran 
Company. $2.) 

Wuite literary problems and discoveries lend an air of 
sufficient activity, in their crowded progress, to the present 
time, yet there are some malcontent persons of our 
acquaintance who feel a deep dissatisfaction. The use of 
paper, black ink, and glue has seldom been more vigorous ; 
the novelists, the poets and wits, have rarely exercised them- 
selves with such determination and such _ seriousness. 
Behind the hurry there is nevertheless a matter which 
may still be remembered—the experience of modern 
war; and it is this subject which, neglected and even 
repressed, must trouble the observer of contemporary letters. 
The generation which suffered these things has shown no 
great desire to commemorate them. While we pass on, the 
impression flags and weakens. The time will come when 
we shall ourselves have forgotten how it was that we did not 
go mad when the pill-box was blown in on our heads, or what 
precisely the cancellation of the leave-train meant in nerve- 
strain. The vast and terrible genius of war will escape us 
yet. The greatest sermon against it is itself, 


. a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen’’; 


to be seen, that is, shorn of all the consolations and if’s with 
which its victims made the best of it. Who will interpret 
in words that burn the tragedy of our day? And by what 
methol? Herein lies cause for anxiety, though many a 
writer since 1918 has won a capful of just reputation for a 
representation of lesser themes, and some of them intricate 
and tragic. 

The complex character of war was capable of being in 
some degree analyzed. It went through a kind of rake’s 
progress, but between its orgies there were, until the 
precipitous decay in the last twelve months, periods of less 
horror and violence. As it affected the individual man (if 
either word applies to the poor creature with whom it was 
pleased to juggle) it was war on duty with irregular intervals 
of rest. Or this way: “ Here I am on a stinking molehill 
called Mount Sorrel. The last minnie blew my equipment to 
bits. The next will probably blow me to bits. It sounds like a 
strafe up at Hooge, too. But I can see over the parados all 
those hills behind Kemmel, even windmills working. We 
go back there to-morrow night.” The war was in possession 
of those beckoning, tantalizing hills, as of Mount Sorrel, 
with its reeking mine-shafts and its approaches always 
fragrant with lyddite; yet there was its less rabid mood. 
And so most of us found it, a fierce winter of discontent, 
but with now and then a calm hour and a patch of green. 
When the respite from five-nines and gas-masks, slime and 
stretchers came, our taste in violence seemed largely 
satiated. A quiet life was the wildest ambition ; and, indeed, 
riotous living would have required no little ingenuity in 
an Albert or Doullens. There were always, it is true, less 
phlegmatic types. 

In his not readily classified book—his second emanating 
from war experience—Mr. dos Passos presents a view of the 
war-experience of three American soldiers. He has, quite 
plainly, written with fiery ardor and almost savage energy ; 





at times his observation of detail is intense. He is making 
war on war with all the fury which words of his can direct ; 
and in this he does well, for, as we have said, there are 
those who cannot regard the apparent inability or unwilling- 
ness of the age to measure its experience, without some 
sinking at heart. In how great a degree he succeeds is 
another question; and, indeed (apart from the advice on 
the dust-cover), his precise plan of campaign is obscure. He 
at any rate attacks the war by way of the American Army 
and the influence which it exercises on the three soldiers. 

There is Fuselli, a simple soul, who for some time clings 
to the memory of the girl he left behind in ’Frisco. Full of 
a pamphlet on German atrocities, he arrives in France 
spoiling for a fight, only to find himself caged at a medical 
supply depét miles behind the front; and when the time 
comes to go forward, he has learnt enough to sidestep into 
another company. The vision of the girl in ’Frisco dies 
away. Fuselli lets himself go, and ends badly. A court- 
martial, and the scene closes on Fuselli, after the armistice, 
serving his sentence. 

Chrisfield is the second case. His simplicity is colored 
with a strain of ugly temper, and we are immediately shown 
how he intends to kill a man who annoys him. He has his 
opportunity for this in battle, and takes it; after this, he 
becomes a unit in the machine, is promoted, and resigns 
himself. “ Reckon a feller wouldn’t know what to do with 
himself if he did get out of the army .. .” 

The gradual suppression of the individualities in the 
case of Chrisfield and Fuselli causes their acquaintance, the 
third soldier, John, Andrews, to turn wearily from them. 
Andrews is a romantic, a musician, an introvert—as subtle 
as they are crude; but he, too, falls and is crushed by 
system when, after his wound, he contrives to reach Paris 
under the Education Scheme. The chapter called “ The 
World Outside ” shows how his unrest grew, and how by the 
unlucky chance of forgetting a pass the spiritual necessity 
to shake off his bondage came about. He deserts from a 
prison camp: and the inevitable morning arrives. The 
M.P.s march him away. 

Such are the histories which, dramatically interwoven 
and elaborately circumstanced, form Mr. dos Passos’s 
remarkable work. It is not in our power to test the truth 
to life, or the exaggeration, in his picture of the American 
Army. That the scale of punishment for so-called crime 
was merciless, we have from a cognate experience little 
doubt. What puzzles somewhat is the foolish and scarcely 
credible insolence of the officers, which cannot surely be 
a justly proportioned view. Curious, too, the insufferable 
presumption of the “ Y”’ men, as Mr. dos Passos portrays 
them. Among quiet county troops, we warrant, such 
hypocrisy would have ended speedily. There is, to our 
thinking, a more general difficulty in “ Three Soldiers.” It 
is the hardly relieved hysteria of life behind the line (and 
life in the line has, by comparison, but little space in the 
book). Here, again, experience only can judge the justice of 
the impression of sensual brutality it yields. We might 
perhaps think the picture overwrought, if we think Mr. dos 
Passos’s description of a man in battle so. It is strangely 
mingled with dreams, but it conveys the chaos :— 


“As they started down the slope, the trees suddenly 
broke away and they saw the valley between them full of 
the glare of guns and the white light of star-shelle. It 
was like looking into a stove full of glowing embers. The 
hillside that sloped away from them was full of crashing 
detonations and yellow tongves of fiame. In a battery 
near the road, that seemed to crush their skulls each time 
a gun fired, they could see the dark forms of the artillery- 
men silhouetted in fantastic attitudes against the 
intermittent red glare. Stunned and blinded, they kept 
on marching down the road. It seemed to Chrisfield that 
they were going to step any minute into the flaring muzzle 
of a gun.” 

What is missing in the battle which Mr. dos Passos draws is 
any sort of reason, objective, or command. 

In this, he does not paint the picture as it must seem to 
all who have had occasion to remember it. But the land- 
scape of war is here impressed with power. Without the 
propagandist in him, which is apt to mar a clear case by 
extremism, Mr. dos Passos may rank among those few who 
have attempted finely to take away the reproach aimed at 
recent literature by certain war-imprisoned spirits. 

E. B. 
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THE FRIENDS OF ALL PEOPLES. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Friends’ Emergency and 
War Victims Relief Committee. (27, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2.) 


Tue British Friends work away in their quiet allotment 
gardens of the Central European wilderness with a unity 
and sureness which perhaps are only possible to a small 
religious body. Peace really exists among people who 
make no distinction between friends and ex-enemies and 
ex-friends, and can work in France, Russia, Germany, and 
Poland, even in Ireland, without offending anyone’s warlike 
sensibilities. The red and black star badge which their relief 
workers wear was first used in the war of 1870, on both sides. 
They preach peace when people are willing to hear, but they 
help all nations to rebuild, which is better. It is too late 
to praise them, but the tradition of business-like methods, 
the good sense which seems natural to them, the respect for 
all persons, the absence of jealousy of other organizations, 
are great helps in reconstruction. And the power of 
attracting and partly assimilating sympathetic outsiders 
has counted for something. The numbers available from the 
small Society were almost exhausted in France during the 
war, and non-Friends sometimes make a good proportion of 
one of the relief units. 

In France the relief was closed in the spring of last 
year, at the desire of the French Government, and there will 
remain as a memorial of it a Maison Maternelle which the 
Friends are building at Chalons for the proper housing of 
the maternity work they carried on during the war, now 
taken over by a French organization. Two enterprising 
Friends succeeded in getting into Russia in March, 1920, 
with some baby foods and medicine in connection with a 
Russian Babies’ Fund. They arranged that the Russian 
Government Departments of Health and Child Welfare 
should distribute these to institutions, and two other dele- 
gates, arriving three months later, found that this had been 
faithfully done. The Government has assigned the Friends 
a warehouse on a railway-siding in Moscow, where they are 
providing for sick babies. They speak of a “ very friendly ” 
and non-political co-operation with the Government, and 
find unusual thought and care are being given to children. 

In Poland, soup kitchens and help towards cultivating 
the land were interrupted by invasion. One party of relief 
workers, with their lighter property in four carts, retreated 
from village to village with the refugees before their friends 
the Russians, and were pleased to find that sharing a retreat 
was a good, if expensive, way of coming to a closer under- 
standing with the people. Another party stayed in Warsaw 
to help children during the expected Russian occupation, 
and drove their motors out and in with loads of children 
and property through the stream of peasants’ carts and 
cattle crowding into the city from burning villages in the 
usual way. Two schools for 600 refugee children were after- 
wards fully equipped, much food and clothing were supplied, 
and a constant helping hand lent to 130 institutions in 
Warsaw alone, not to speak of other large towns. Things 
are so bad that lately the American Relief Administration 
was giving a daily meal to over a million children, and 
planning to feed 30,000 students. Prices were seven times 
the standard of the year before, and the struggle for life 
becoming more intense. But the typhus epidemic is dying 
down. Against this a party of Friends has been working 
about Nadworna, a little village on the foothills of the 
Carpathians, burnt down during the war and still in ruins. 
They have taught cleanliness, and actually cleansed the 
people from lice, the carriers of typhus, 814 houses and 
9,815 people having been treated by the small relief party, 
and all bedding and clothes of sick and contacts sterilized. 
A dispensary, a clubhouse, and some village industries have 
been established. 

In Germany food has been provided for 16,550 students 
at 32 Universities and high schools, and a home for delicate 
children opened near Berlin. Refugees from Alsace-Lorraine 
have been cared for and helped to settle down. The largest 
work has been the feeding of children between two and 
fourteen, and of nursing and expectant mothers at Cologne, 





with the encouragement of the British Commissioner for the 
Rhineland. gAbout 25,000 are being fed now, and the meals 
will go on till the autumn. What happens after that must 
depend on the subscribers. The Friends hope at least to 
continue to supply institutions with medical necessaries, and 
to increase the number of depéts for selling cheap food and 
clothes to the new poor in great towns. They set great store 
by their work in Germany for its peace-making effects. 

Perhaps the most interesting “field” is Austria, and 
especially Vienna, where in a comparatively narrow compass 
is the special problem of the great city in a small country. 
People must be kept alive till economic measures take effect 
and conditions improve, but the Friends are well aware of 
the objections to charity. They will be glad when they can 
withdraw anything in the nature of alms, and relief was 
largely reduced for the summer. But it must be taken up 
again in the winter; it is feared there can be no doubt of 
that. When Dr. Hilda Clark, the head of the Mission, asked 
an Austrian colleague in charge of tuberculosis work for his 
opinion, he exclaimed: “Can a doctor leave his patient 
while he is still in danger? ” 

It is difficult to see where the means are to come from. 
The Vienna Emergency Relicf Fund is closed, and the Save 
the Children Fund cannot now contribute on the old scale. 
These two together have given nearly £250,000 to the Friends’ 
Vienna Mission during the year. The Treasury “ pound for 
pound” grant, which provided £98,000, has stopped since 
April, 1920, and there remain American contributions 
(£43,500 last year) and the sum sent from theFriends’ London 
Relief Committee (£44,300). Future work will depend on 
what subscriptions are sent to this Committee. 

A small contribution towards the revival of industry has 
been the bringing to England for sale of hand-printed batik 
silks, the well-known Vienna leather work, petit point (a 
minute needle tapestry), and other handiwork. This has 
more significance than most exhibitions of arts and crafts, 
for a revival of Viennese industry means, in great part, 
a revival of artistic work. Vienna’s gifts lie that way. 
Music and art have been a refuge for many Austrians in 
trouble, and will be a happiness in future poverty. “ Let 
us give up all political ambition,” said Professor Cizek, in 
an address to his students. ‘“ Let us be the most musical, 
the most artistic, the most creative of peoples.” 

On the side of agriculture, a good deal has been done 
to improve the milk supply. Several hundred cows and bulls 
have been imported from Holland. The usual plan is to sell 
or, occasionally, give cows to a co-operative society, a farmer, 
a Government farm, a town council, or a hospital. The 
buyer pays partly in milk, and this milk is sold to children’s 
institutions at a low price. Pedigree pigs are dealt out 
through the Government, and partly paid for in little pigs 
when their season comes; and the buyer of well-bred fowls 
pays partly in chickens, a natural multiplication of relief. 
English gifts of little pigs and fowls of good breeds are 
wanted this autumn. Seeds and fodder have been supplied, 
and some beginning has been made in training young towns- 
people for agricultural work. 

The housing of Vienna is very defective, but as it would 
not be well to increase the city, there is no scheme for town 
building. Out of the promotion of allotments has sprung 
a local movement for garden suburbs, or rather allotment 
suburbs, where houses can be provided and the food supply 
increased without moving the people far or encountering the 
difficulties of turning an urban into an entirely agricultural 
people. An association of disabled men is now clearing part 
of the old Thiergarten and building there. They expect to 
be able to house 10,000 families in a few years. The Friends’ 
co-operation has been asked, and the new settlers will need 
to be helped to tools, seeds, manure, and small live stock, 
and very likely to the equipment of institutions, not to 
speak of the need of capital for building. One family can be 
set up for only £120. This society of disabled men is one 
of many. The idea of suburban settlement has spread very 
fast. Workmen in many trades have formed associations, 
laid plans, and, in some cases, begun building with their 
own hands. Hope, the strongest element of reconstruction, 

is making itself felt. The Austrians are beginning to recover 





from the shock of war and of economic collapse. 
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THE PERFECT NOVEL. 


The Craft of Fiction. By Percy Luspock. (Cape. 9s. net.) 


A FrienD of Henry James, a novelist, in an hour of discour- 
agement and despondency, once remarked to him that there 
was no use trying the novel; that as a form it was 
absolutely too difficult. ‘Too difficult, indeed,” came the 
reply. ‘“ Yet there is one way to master it—which is to 
pretend consistently that it isn’t.” 

James himself, though he was conscious of difficulties 
where, to the ordinary story-teller, enamored of his own blun- 
derings and flounderings, all would seem plain sailing, cer- 
tainly did master it, and brought it to an elaborate perfection 
beyond anything attempted even by Flaubert; and in Mr. 
Percy Lubbock’s admirable work on “ The Craft of Fiction ” 
the Jacobean technique is expounded with a lucidity and a 
wealth of detail and example which add enormously to its 
practical value for the student. It in no way detracts from 
the brilliancy and subtlety of Mr. Lubbock’s book that it 
owes an immense debt, that it owes very possibly even its 
existence, to those wonderful yet horribly difficult prefaces 
which James wrote for the New York edition of his novels. 
These prefaces ought long ago to have been collected and 
published in a single volume. Such a volume, particularly if 
read in conjunction with Mr. Lubbock’s treatise, would be 
of the greatest possible assistance to the novelist who was 
young enough and intelligent enough to profit by it. Here 
he would find a technical exposition of his art, an inquiry into 
the whole far-reaching question of “treatment,” such as 
exists nowhere else; for though Mr. Lubbock makes use 
of the main Jacobean theories, and by means of them throws 
a new and vivid light on the group of novels he has selected 
for examination, there are minor points he leaves untouched, 
points that do not fit into the scheme of his essay. This 
essay is really supplementary to the prefaces; and, as a 
matter of fact, it is even more helpful than they are, both 
because it is a great deal easier to follow, and because it 
takes into consideration the work of not one writer only, 
but of half-adozen. The clarity of Mr. Lubbock’s 
style, the perfect arrangement and handling of his subject 
matter, make, indeed, his book a model of all that such 
a treatise should be. Our only cause for discontent is that 
we found it too short. Mr. Lubbock need have no fear of 
wearying us; both his matter and his manner are absorb- 
ingly interesting; and if his book is primarily addressed 
to those who practise the art of which it treats, none the 
less it should be studied by all novel-readers whose pleasure 
in fiction is in any degree an esthetic one. 

Just here a question may suggest itself, as to whether 
such readers, among the general public, actually exist. Is 
not the pleasure which the average intelligent reader gets 
from a novel essentially different in kind from the pleasure 
he gets from the other art forms—from music, say, or 
painting? is it not, in fact, identical, or nearly identical, 
with the pleasure he gets from life—from hearing people 
talk, from watching them, from a curiosity as to what they 
will do in this or that predicament? Does the pattern in 
a book ever for a moment dawn upon him? How much less, 
then, will he appreciate such very minor details as, say, 
the particular order in which the features and clothing of 
a man as he descends from a coach are described! Yet we 
know what pains Flaubert took over such things. There 
is a great deal, indeed, in “ Madame Bovary,” and “ The 
Sentimental Education,” that must be wasted unless the 
reader ponders, and broods over each paragraph. But if he 
has been caught in the emotional current of the story is 
he likely to do this? The charm of a musical style he cannot 
help perceiving, if he has an ear and does not read with the 
eye only ; but is he aware of altered points of view? and, 
if he is, does it add to his pleasure that the whole story 
«* The Ambassadors ’’ comes to him through the dramatized 
consciousness of Strether? would it jar upon him if in 
“The Awkward Age,” the author permitted himself for 
a moment to “ go behind ” one of his characters? We doubt 
it—yet it is just to avoid such lapses from consistency in 
the method of presentation he has chosen that the conscious 





artist labors hardest. Take ‘“ The Wrecker,” for instance, 
which Mr. Lubbock so curiously brings in—curiously, one 
means, since it is not produced as a “ horrible example.” 
“The Wrecker” is an engaging romance; it has given 
pleasure to thousands, but the pleasure we derive from it 
is not in the least dependent on its technique. It has no 
technique. The charm of Stevenson’s style and his personality 
are there, of course, but they do not constitute a technique. 
The actual craftsmanship in the book is limited to getting 
the story told (how it should be told is a problem that has 
not been solved), and the dodge of toning the romance down 
to the color of a novel of character, which Mr. Lubbock 
commends for its ingenuity, is in reality of the crudest 
order, and amounts to little more than the dumping of one 
tale on top of another, with the natural result that no book 
was ever more full of false starts, shifting centres, and 
loose ends. The thing is a patchwork. What is its subject? 
What is it about? Is it Pinkerton’s story? Is it Loudon 
Dodd’s? Is it Carthew’s? Certainly it has no right to be 
on Mr. Lubbock’s list. If we find the construction of 
“The Wrecker” sufficient we need cavil at nothing. Yet 
is it not, for ninety-nine out of a hundred readers, sufficient ? 

And in fact the main law we are conscious of where the 
novel is concerned—and it is hardly a law—it is even too 
vagus, too much at the mercy of individual taste and inter- 
pretation, to be of real practical service—the main necessity, 
then, is that it should have beauty, and that it should have 
interest, qualities which further imply life and truth. There 
are no other laws—the rest are merely advantages; and 
the greatest advantage of all is the unteachable quality of 
charm. Moreover, is it merely an imaginary danger that in 
the absorbing pursuit of technical perfection the artist may 
lose sight of the end of creation in his preoccupation with 
the means? The flawless technique of “The Spoils of 
Poynton,” or ‘“ What Maisie Knew,” undoubtedly, if we are 
aware of it, enormously increases our pleasure in these 
delicious things; but in “The Golden Bowl,” where 
technique has usurped the first place in our interest, the 
effect is much less happy. It is even doubtful if, apart 
from certain tales by Flaubert and Henry James, any 
masterpiece of fiction has been deliberately designed as such. 
Books like ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights,” or “ Huckleberry Finn,” 
do not suggest that their authors bothered much about 
“ methods.” Yet place “ Wuthering Heights” beside that 
mature and masterly performance, “ The Wings of the 
Dove,” and note what happens. It is not the work of the 
beginner, the amateur, that suffers. Viewed side by side, 
“The Wings of the Dove” seems an elaborate work of art 
fashioned in a studio by the cunning hand of man, but 
“Wuthering Heights ” seems a radiant thing that has been 
breathed into wild and imperishable life by the breath of 
the Divine Spirit. 

What are we to think? Not, surely, that technique does 
not matter. The faulty, delightful books would have been 
more delightful still had they been faultless. Only, could 
a conscious artist have written—“ Wuthering Heights ” ? 
We give it up. 

Certainly, that the novelist should work solely by 
instinct seems to us as unsatisfactory as it seems to 
Mr. Lubbock. Personally, we even share his preference for 
those novels in which the author is not present as narrator, 
in which the story is mirrored in the consciousness of one 
of the actors in the drama. There can be no question but 
that, as a method, if the subject permits of it, this is by 
far the best method. Yet when we come to read Anatole 
France our preference vanishes; we feel that the very 
atmosphere, the medium in which the whole story floats, 
all its richness and beauty and charm, are composed of the 
author’s personality, and that the same story, had it been 
told in any other way, would not attract us to read it twice. 
What it all amounts to, perhaps, is that there are as many 
ways of making a masterpiece as there are individual talents 
in the world. Mr. Lubbock has shown us how some of them 
have been made—and marred. His book is infinitely the best 
book on the novel we have read. 


Forrest Rei. 
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THE EARTH’S SPIRIT. 


The Heart of Nature; or, The Quest for Natural Beauty. 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1L, K.C.1LE. 
(Murray. 12s. net ) 

A Traveller in Little Things. By W. H. Hupson. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


WueEN a President of the Royal Geographical Society delivers 
his post-election address upon the theme that the traveller 
who takes sole cognizance of the configuration of the district 
he is exploring, its aerography and hydrography, its ‘‘ crustal 
relief,” the distribution of its rainfall, its mineral 
deposits, and the delimitation of its boundaries, is nothing 
less than a barbarian, and that an appreciation of its natural 
beauty and corresponding power of describing it is the 
fundamental qualification of the geographist, we feel as 
shocked as though a king had been overheard advocating 
republicanism. Such harum-scarum views from a knock- 
about artist excite neither surprise nor hostility, but that 
the President of our official geographical institution should 
publicly deplore the negligence of not sending a poet on the 
Everest expedition seems an outrage upon the natural order. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam—it is not for the official to cut 
artistic capers. 

That, however, is the kind of man Sir Francis Young- 
husband is. That is the faith and philosophy he unfolds 
in “ The Heart of Nature.” He feels, indeed, the as yet 
embryonic need of a reconciliation between the arts and the 
sciences, whose opposition is as much taken for granted in 
this generation as was that between science and religion in the 
’sixties of last century. He sees the limitations of the artist 
interpreting Nature without knowledge of her processes, 
methods, ends, or workmanship, and of the man of science 
“ anatomizing” her without the emotional insight which 
relates the parts to a harmonious and significant whole. 
He calls insistently for the “ Artist-Naturalist’’ who will 
‘have discovered an identity between what is in Nature and 
what is in us.” Sir Francis takes as his material, 
first, the great Sikkim forest which runs up _ the 
Himalayan slopes from the plains, and goes through the 
successive and overlapping stages of tropical, temperate, 
alpine and arctic vegetations; and into its variety and 
intensity of life, infinite and delicate adaptations, the 
interdependence of its parts, its power of selection, and 
its purposiveness he reads the deliberate urge of an “ Organiz- 
ing Activity,” which sprays outwards as well as reaching 
upwards, and which works neither by chance nor a 
mechanical system. The forms we see explicit, and the laws 
and forces implicit, in the forest are dominated by spirit, 
and Nature is the artist who creates the forest and all within 
it as the poet his poem, not according to plan nor by a 
haphazard struggle for existence, but always straining after 
a higher perfection and a more spiritual excellence. What 
goes on in Nature is the same as what goes on in our own 
hearts, and the recognition of this identity is what reveals 
to the “ Artist-Naturalist’ the “Heart of Nature.” Sir 
Francis takes as his second main illustration the inexpres- 
sible beauty of the sunsets in the Tibetan highlands, where 
the colors come out of the sky rather than are plastered 
over it as in our denser atmosphere, and are more like 
precious stones than paints in their purity, luminosity, and 


rapidity of change. Among the highlands he had what used 
to be called a vision :— 


“The spirit of Nature is resident in no remoteness of 
cold and empty space. It is deep within us and all around 
us. It permeates everything and everybody, everywhere 
and always. . . . Whenever we have a vision of something 
more perfect, more lovely, more lovable, and feel ourselves 
urged on to reach after that greater perfection—we are 
in those moments directly and unmistakably experiencing 
the Divine Spirit of Nature.”’ 
Aristotle was the first naturalist to rough out the concept 
that everything in the end was also in the beginning, and 
Sir Francis expands and develops it from the point of view 
of Nature as a “ Personal Being actuated by a hidden ideal,” 
as the primordial plant-germ had in unconscious mind all 
that plant-life has achieved, and will achieve, under the 
stimulus of favorable conditions, as the ‘‘ Earth-Spirit ’’ has 
in mind the final vision of divine fellowship. 

We have given but a shadowy outline of the natural 
theology elaborated by the author with a lucidity, a grasp 





of scientific principles, a strength of conviction, and many 
beautiful descriptions of the Himalayan landscape possible 
only to the ‘“ Artist-Naturalist.” Men of his experience, 
nobility of thought, and humanity of temper are so rare in 
this generation that one has to search for his equals and 
fellows along paths of like discovery and co-ordination of 
ideas. But when we find them, we may be as sure that they 
are the true prophets of humanity and the true pilots of its 
voyage into the future as we are, more inwardly, that their 
vision is endorsed by the structure of the universe. 

In his new volume Mr. Hudson travels, as he says in 
his happy title, “in little things,” small wayside flowers 
“not quite so fair as many are,” but brightered and occa- 
sionally glorified by the intent perception of another of the 
“ Artist-Naturalists.’ These trifles, sketches, anecdotes, 
whimsies of mood, are studies by the wayside, and them- 
selves colored by a certain waywardness which seems to 
indicate to us, a little slyly, that we must not weigh and 
judge them too portentously. In the acting of these tiny 
dramas and stories, Nature remains as manager in the wings, 
for the men, women, and, most exquisitely, little girls who 
play their parts appear through the tender detachment of 
the naturalist as well as the imagination of the artist. 
Some readers will feel that the stories about birds and fishes 
and churchyards and villages, and old women and wasps, and 
horses and dogs, and two brothers, and apple-blossom, and 
aristocrats and curtseying, are just wrappings, a tissue- 
paper about the lovely, evanescent impressions of little girls, 
Mab, Millicent, Freckles, Dimples, Priscilla, of brown Rush 
and Rose Mary Angela Catherine Maude Caversham. These 
are little masterpieces, but so were the little girls—Lewis 
Carroll fell out of love with them at ten, but with Mr. Hudson 
seven is the hour of fading into common clay—and perhaps 
he could not have so seen them except with the “ eyes of a 
naturalist curiously observing the demeanor of the beings 


.around me.” This child-magic was to him like the morning 


beauty of spring flowers on the Argentine pampas, and there 
is surely a natural wisdom in so regarding beings as yet 
untossed from the lap of Nature. 





Soreign Witerature. 


DANTE AND HIS MASTER. 


Dante Studies. By Pacer ToyNBEE. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 16s. net.) 

Brunetto Latinie I] Pataffico. By ANTONIO PADULA. (Milan: 
Societa Editrice Dante-Alighieri di Albrighi, Segati e C. 
10 lire.) 


Nor content with his “ Britain’s Tribute to Dante in Litera- 
ture and Art,” published for the English celebration of the 
Sexcentenary, Dr. Paget Toynbee has issued for the actual 
anniversary of Dante’s death this further volume, in which 
he has collected his more recent papers on the poet—truly 
a worthy achievement by the doyen of our Dantists. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with Dr. Toynbee’s 
favorite subject of Dante in England—* The Earliest English 
Illustrators of Dante,” “ A Chronological List of English 
Translations from Dante, from Chaucer to the Present Day,” 
and “English Translators of Dante in the Eighteenth 
Century.” Though the eighteenth century witnessed the 
beginning of the revival, it was not a period when Dante 
was likely to feel at his ease anywhere in Europe. 
English criticisms may be paralleled in Italy, in the 
writings of the Jesuit Saverio Bettinelli, for instance, whose 
“ Lettere Virgiliane,” which helped to prejudice Voltaire 
against Dante, called up a champion of the poet in Gasparo 
Gozzi. There will always be readers to whom Dante has 
nothing to offer but Fanny of Rimini, as Byron puts :t, or 
Ugolino, so dear to eighteenth-century England, or Ulysses. 
The badness of the eighteenth-century translations is a 
further proof of the incompatibility of temperament between 
the poet and the period, if further proof were needed. Gray, 
at least, had the good taste not to print his very mediocre 
version of the Ugolino incident. The most pleasing and 
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original specimen here given is a version of the opening 
lines of Inf. 24, from Dodsley’s Museum, “ in imitation of 
the Earl of Surry’s Stile,’ beginning :— 
“When in the opening of the youthful Year, 
Sol in Aquarius bathes his glistering Ray; 
In early Morn the Fields all white appear, 
With hoary Frost is cover’d every Spray: 
And every Herb and every Grass is shent, 
All in the Chill Imprisonment ypent.”’ 

Dr. Toynbee roams over the whole of Dante’s writings, 
both Latin and Italian. Many of the articles are little more 
than notes, but they range from the correction of an error in 
the text or the application of the Cursus to the “ Questio de 
Aqua et Terra ” as an additional proof of its genuineness, to 
Dante’s use of “ almus” for “ sanctus ” or “ An Apocryphal 
Venice Edition of the Commedia.” It is interesting to 
remember that John Foxe probably helped to see the first 
edition of the ‘“‘ De Monarchia ” through the press at Bale, 
where it appeared as a Protestant pamphlet in 1559. 
He refers to Dante in the “ Book of Martyrs ” as “ an Italian 
Writer against the pope,” and says: “ Certayne of his 
writings be extant abroade, wherein he proveth the pope 
not to be above the Emperor, nor to have any right or juris- 
diction in the empyre.” 

It was only to be expected that some of the light of this 
year’s celebrations should fall upon members of Dante’s 
circle; and who more worthy of such illumination than 
his revered master, Brunetto Latini? But against Signor 
Padula we bear something of a grudge. When we took up 
his book on a holiday, after a long day’s walk, we fully 
expected to be lulled into a comfortable state of yawning 
stupor. Instead of this his defence of Brunetto kept us 
broad awake till pretty well midnight. It is not possible 
to slumber in Signor Padula’s breezy company. Following 
Merlo, he refuses to accept the traditional view that Latini is 
punished for homosexuality. The evidence against him rests 
on the word of Dante alone, and this is true of his com- 
panions in misfortune. Indeed, Filippo Villani goes out of 
his way to defend Francesco d’Accorso from the charge. Merlo 
maintains that the violent against Nature are all punished 
in Inf. 17. In cantos 15 and 16 we have the violent against 
God. Capaneo is the blasphemer, but in these cantos we 
have the sceptics and the indifferent. What we know of 
Brunetto and his companions fully bears out this explana- 
tion. However this may be, Dante’s treatment of 
Brunetto has led other critics to maintain that he could 
never have been his master. His position as “ notarius nec 
non scriba consiliorum Communis Florentie ” would have 
made it impossible for him to give regular lessons, we are 
assured. But Signor Padula shows that Brunetto need not 
have been a professor or a schoolmaster in order to have 
been Dante’s master, and that such he was there is abso- 
lutely no reason to doubt. 

In all this, however, Signor Padula is merely clearing 
his decks for action. His business is to prove that Brunetto 
Latini was the author of the “ Pataffio.” What is the 
“ Pataffio’’? The word is generally thought to be the 
equivalent of “ Epitaffio,” but there is evidence that it was 
also used for a commonplace-book in Florence at this time, a 
meaning which suits the sense of it here. The “ Pataffio” is 
a collection of very ancient Tuscan proverbs and witty say- 
ings, written in verse. We have no shame in admitting 
that we have not read it, since Signor Padula makes 
it pretty clear that most of its later critics, who so 
firmly maintain that it could not be the work of Brunetto 
Latini, have not done so either. We very much doubt 
whether Signor Padula himself would have read it, had not 
a good manuscript of it fallen into his hands, for it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to make out, even with a considerable 
knowledge of old Tuscan. The poet Vincenzo Monti cannot 
have read it, or he would never have described it as “ il sozzo 
breviario dei bagascioni e dei pederasti,” a shameful libel 
obviously derived from the traditional view of Latini’s 
position in hell. Criticism has blindly followed Del Furia 
in holding that it belonged to a later date, showing reminis- 
cences of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. And it is with 
Del Furia and his myrmidons that Signor Padula-is con- 
cerned. To our mind he holds the field triumphantly, He is 




















not, we gather, a professional scholar, and perhaps this is 
why his jolly, robustious book differs so completely from 
others of its kind. He devotes quite as much of his energies 
to his adversaries as to theis arguments, lecturing them, 
laugning at them, reasoning with them in the most delight- 
fully intimate way. Indeed, one is so under the spell of his 
personality and method that it is easy not to do full justice 
to the solid learning that has gone to the making of his book. 
We have read it from cover to cover with genuine enjoyment. 


L. C.-M. 





Books in Brief. 


The Early Life of William Wordsworth, 1770-1798. By 
EMILE LEGouIS. Translated by J. W. MATTHEWS. (Dent. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Proressor Lecouts’s book, in which he takes the reader 
and more especially the French reader gently but firmly 
through passages, paraphrases, and interpretations of “The 
Prelude,’’ appeared in English first in 1897. It is a volume 
of close on five hundred pages, arrived at by the method 
which reveals itself in almost any quotation: ‘‘ Thus, the 
farther men seemed to him from truth and happiness, the 
farther he withdrew from the real world to bury himself in 
that of abstract thought, where the irony of events could no 
longer exasperate by its inconsistency with theory, nor an 
illogical reality confront the logical mind with its dis- 
crepancies and incoherence.”” We prefer “The Prelude,” 
but Professor Legouis provides a useful setting. There is 
one pleasing, absent-minded error in this reissue. It is the 
attribution of “ exact observation of Nature’s beauties ”’ to 
George Dyer—a Dyerian attribution; and in a footnote 
Professor Legouis proceeds to admit that “ As regards Dyer, 
he had been anticipated by the Quaker poet, John Scott, of 
Amwell.’? There is an appendix to the work which sum- 
marizes the secret history lately revealed in the rough by 
Professor Harper in “ Wordsworth’s French Daughter.’’ So 
far from a dearth, there is a quantity of material about her 
mother and herself; and Professor Legouis is preparing a 
volume in which his discoveries will be set forth. The facts 
appear to have disturbed him not a little on Wordsworth’s 
account. He thinks that ‘from an artistic point of view” 
Wordsworth should have recorded ‘‘his youthful passions ”’ 
in a non-committal way. But on the present information 
we cannot be sure of the precise emotional significance to 
Wordsworth of his love passage with Marie Anne Vallon. 


* * * 


Portraits of the ’Nineties. By E. T. RAyMonp. (Fisher 
Unwin. 15s.) ‘ 


THE main fact about “E. T. Raymond’s”’ portraiture 
is that it is not the product of direct knowledge. It depends 
upon the accessible sources of biography, and, even so, not 
much upon the more intimate records. The familiar 
allusions duly appear—even to the Hartington yawn 
(a confessed invention of Sir Henry Lucy’s), and the absurd 
Bismarckian image of the painted lath for Lord Salisbury. 
It is not easy to understand the measure used by “E. T. 
Raymond”’ in fixing his men within the ‘nineties. 
Gladstone, dominant in the earlier series, has little right 
here; nor has Earl Spencer. Randolph Churchill is 
included, although the author observes that when the 
decade opened he was a ghost. Herbert Spencer is admitted 
on the ground that while his philosophy was disappearing 
from England it was powerful in Japan. Why, 
again, put in Leighton and Watts, if not Millais and 
Whistler? Kipling is what we mean by a man of the 
‘nineties; so are Bernard Shaw, George Wyndham, 
Labouchere, Milner. They are all left out. “KE. T. 


Raymond ”’ is capable of better writing than he has allowed 
himself in this hasty compilation. He speaks of Temple’s 
sobs as “ the authentic heralds of a warm heart,’”’ and says 
that Creighton “remained” more of a High Churchman 
His personal judgments are 
He finds in Thomas Hardy “ the 
inevitable dignity of an undertaker’s man.”’ He calls Arch- 


‘‘than he afterwards became.’’ 
not seldom nonsensical. 
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bishop Benson gentle, and speaks of that fine Nationalist 
orator Sexton as a “ little regarded member.” As for the 
apostle’s name in a cabman’s mouth being rendered 
“St. Porl’’—this and many more things, in a volume by 
a penman who has earned the reputation of “E. T. 
Raymond,” are, as Stevenson might have said, nuts beyond 
the reviewer's ability to crack. 


* * * 


Proletcult. By EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. (Parsons. 4s. 6d. net.) 


‘‘ PRoLETCULT ”’ is Paulese for ‘‘ proletarian culture.’’ The 
authors demand, or rather they say the workers demand, an 
independent working-class education which shall make them 
understand their place in the economic and social system, 
and help them to inaugurate a commonwealth in which 
there are no classes. Old-fashioned people may regard the 
pursuit of knowledge as a good thing in itself, but Eden and 
Cedar Paul have a great contempt for ‘“‘ bourgeois culture,”’ 


and ‘‘ those freak members of the working class who take up | 


some highly specialized study as a hobby, and pursue it | 


through a life of contented toil and scant leisure.’’ It | 
appears that the leading feature of ‘‘ Proletcult’’ is not | 
education for education’s sake, but education for revolu- | 


tionary ends. Eden and Cedar Paul echo Bergson: ‘‘ We do 


not aim generally at knowledge for the sake of knowledge, | 
but in order to take sides, to draw profit—in short, to | 


satisfy an interest.” 


So far as the science of economics is | 


concerned, they have a clever if not quite convincing | 
argument that it must be biased: “The difference between | 


the Marxist and the non-Marxist is that the Marxists are 


frankly aware of the nature of their prepossessions, whereas | 


the non-Marxists falsely imagine that they can keep 
emotional leanings out of a study which by its very nature 
is tendentious.” Proletcult before the revolution is a 


fighting culture aimed at destroying capitalist domination. | any ordinary pamphlet, brochure, bibelot, even book, without 


And after the revolution? Then, it seems, the workers will 
use ‘‘the machinery of State education to produce an 


average mentality tending to stabilize the workers’ State.” | 


Very alluring! 
* * * 


Recollections and Reflections. 
PORTANCE. (Nash. 12s. 6d. net.) 


SevERAL publishers have told this ““ Woman of No Impor- 
tance ” that the reading public cares for nothing but gossip. 
So here it is. Most of us can say hard things about the 
public, but this volume of gossip is the hardest thing yet. 
We thought even the public wanted something it could, with 
an effort, believe. Instead—well, we will quote a specimen. 
Gladstone, says the W.o.N.I, had quite a pretty taste in 
women: “TI could tell some very illuminating stories, if so 
inclined, but will only say I have seen him indulging in 
little tender transports of love and rapture. I once 
accidentally surprised him kissing Mrs. Cornwallis-West, 
quite a harmless little affair, but it impressed itself upon my 
memory, for she was pretty, soft, and round, while he looked 
like a hungry hawk, with fierce eyes and beak, pecking at 
her. He was a wonderful man, and in his old age distinctly 
amorous.” The W.o.N.I. has passed her time, we are given 
to understand, with Personages, but it is not our fault if she 
gives us the impression that she was possibly carrying the 
tea-tray when she gathered these “illuminating stories.’’ 


* * * 


Dogs of China and Japan in Nature and Art. By V. W. F. 
CoLuigR. (Heinemann. £2 2s. net.) 


Tr the reader is not a lover of Pekinese dogs—and it is 
understandable—he will not be allured by the title or price 
of this book ; but he will miss some fascinating reading. In 
writing of dogs all history comes into Mr. Collier’s province. 
The dogs of Europe, as well as the dogs of the Far East, are 
in this survey, and dogs as pets, as hunters, as inspiration 
for poet and painter, and as food. In China from time imme- 
morial the dog has been used as food. A Spanish traveller 
at the end of the seventeenth century speaks of a Chinese 
officer who ate for his breakfast every morning thirty eggs and 
a dog’s leg, washing the delicacies down with a pint and a-half 
of hot wine: “ the good old man looked so fat and fair it did 
a man good to see him.’’ In Corea dog-flesh was on sale in 
the common butchers’ shops till 1882, but religious scruples 
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forbade its consumption in the first month of the year. Mr. 


| Collier cannot discover that within historic times the Japanese 


have eaten this meat. Superstitious beliefs had much to do 
with the interest in dog-breeding in China. The appearance 
of certain markings, such as a black and yellow coat in con- 
junction with a white head, or two white forelegs in a black 
dog, was hailed as a sure presage of official appointment. 
Discussing the evolution of the Pekinese type, Mr. Collier says 
that probably no race was called Pekinese in China much 
earlier than the seventeenth century. That the people of 
Pekin have no special distinctive name for the type, he regards 
as evidence pointing to its always having been the predom- 
inating one in the city. It appears that no paintings of the 
type dating from earlier than the beginning of the nineteenth 
century are known to exist. 





Hrom the Publishers’ Cable. 


We have heard writers of mark protest that, as things 
are, they cannot afford to write books. In spite of that fact, 
the autumn has so far added no niggardly quantum to the 
mountain of printed matter represented by the rows of the 
British Museum Catalogue. There is an observation of 
Solomon’s, we believe, which applies. The books that are 
printed, of course, are but a section of the host that are 
written, many of them voluntarily. It is a serious subject. 
Yor the present season, however, we may claim that an 
appreciable proportion of what has been, and is to be, pub- 
lished will do more than furnish fresh statistics of the 
vanity of human wishes. And, after all, who can contemplate 


wishing it well for the author’s sake? How the critics of 
a past generation contrived to chastise with whips and 
scorpions of abuse the little volumes of verse in which the 
authors appealed for mercy (‘‘ The iron mace of criticism 
. . » let them live out their little day ’’) is to us an enigma. 


* * * 


THERE are several forthcoming books to which we turn 
no sentimental eye, and on which the importance of this 
publishing season seems largely to depend. Sir Henry 
Newbolt has just produced an anthology “ showing the main 
stream of English literature through six centuries.” What 
has this year still to produce that might influence that 
stream? In the first place, there is great promise in the 
Oxford edition of Leigh Hunt’s poems, which has previously 
been mentioned here. Mr. Milford is carrying out, with all 
the lively scholarship characteristic of the Oxford editions, 
a task which has previously been timidly faced and worse 
executed. Hunt, who never tieated his own verse fairly 
after he had set himself to propagate the gospel of Keats 
and Shelley, will appear as author of much beautiful work 
that has been overlooked even by his admirers. The tradition 
that his poetry consists in “ Abou-ben-Adhem ” and “ Jenny 
kiss’d me ”’ will have to beat an undignified retreat. 


* * * 


THE appearance in England of a definitive edition of 
Poe’s poetry (Messrs. Constable are to publish it) is also note- 
worthy. Whether the twenty new pieces are intrinsically 
valuable we do not know, but Mr. Whitty as editor can 
claim them as personally significant and ultima verbe. To 
continue with poets, the long manuscript play ‘‘ Hassan,”’ 
by Flecker, is promised by Messrs. Bell; Ledwidge’s work 
is to be issued in collected form, likewise that of Isaac 
Rosenberg. The two thin pamphlets of poetry printed for 
Rosenberg before his death in action are the best arguments 
possible for this collected edition, in which Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley and Mr. Binyon are taking part. Of poets still 
alive, volumes by Messrs. De la Mare, Drinkwater, Squire, 
Freeman, Shanks, and Turner, at least show that 
there is no stagnation, but we sympathize with those who 
have asked what has happened to the muse of Mr. Aber- 
crombie, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Sassoon. The subject of King 
Cole has recommended itself to Mr. Masefield (narrative 
poem) and Mr, Clifford Bax (play). 
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In the wake of poetry, a book of theories drawn from 
practice by Mr. Robert Graves will provide controversy. 
The underlying theme, we gather, is poetry’s genesis in 
a conflict of emotions, and the connection of poetry with 
dreams. An essay on this point by F. C. Prescott, published 
at Boston some years since, was certainly persuasive. “ A 
Study of Poetry,’’ by Bliss Perry, will be published by 
Constable ; and Professor Murray’s “ Essays and Addresses ” 
should promote good sense and feeling on the ancient inquiry. 

* 

In biography there is to be Mlle. Aimée Dostoevsky’s 
study of her father; Dr. Levy’s selection from Nietzsche’s 
Letters will, likewise, be published by Messrs. Heinemann. 
To disprove our theory that we had had the last word on 
‘“‘The Pines’’ from Max Beerbohm, Mrs. Watts-Dunton has 
recalled “The Home Life of Swinburne.” This book is 
announced by Messrs. Philpot. 

. * * 

CLost on Sir Sidney Colvin’s Stevensoniana will appear 
the first volumes of the Vailima Stevenson, which at forty 
guineas a set has been fully subscribed. This, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s edition, will have the added attraction of new 
materials, such as the recently purchased diary ‘“ written 
by R. L. S. during his honeymoon holiday at Silverado.” 
Messrs. Heinemann will publish not only this great enter- 
prise, but also Mr. Beerbohm’s works in twelve volumes. 

* * * 

We cannot but notice one or two additions to the 
literature of the war. Mr. H. C. O'Neill, who wrote such 
a skilful and sensitive one-volume history of the whole 
affair, has prepared an account of “ The Royal Fusiliers in 
the Great War’’; the histories of those two enviously 
esteemed divisions, the 51st and the 56th, are due; and 
Mr. Wilfrid Ewart, in a novel called “ The Way of Revela- 
tion,” attempts the great problem of communicating the 
essence of the fighting man’s experience. 





Che Drama. 


WHEN DID ARAMINTA ARRIVE ? 


‘* Periop of the play, 1887,’’ we read on the programme 
of ‘‘ Araminta Arrives ’’ at the Comedy. Surely, with 
submission to the authors, Mr. J. C. Snaith and Miss 
Dorothy Brandon, the period of the play is 1827. The 
cunning idealization of the fearful fashions of the 
‘eighties cannot charm us to ignore the fact; this 
play belongs to the years before the Reform Bill. 
Then country parsons were still racy of the soil, and 
their daughters (who might very well have such names 
as Araminta) could stray up to London to visit their 
aristocratic grand-aunts, dressed like milkmaids, in 
cloaks, white stockings, and ‘‘ Jemimas.’’ Again, 
whence this terrible old Lady Crewkerne, with her wig 
and her d s, and her wealth, and her insolence, and 
her power of making and unmaking Ministries, unless 
from Holland House or some such shrine of the historic 
Whig high-priestesses? Lord Cheriton as clearly is a 
pupil of Brummell, and the gobbling Duke of Brancaster 
a revenant from the age of dissolute and ogreish Lord 
Steynes. This charming little fairy-tale would have 
been all the easier of acceptance if it had been removed 
further from the world of to-day. Romances might 
happen under bad King George which are perfectly 
inconceivable in the very year, if you please, of the 
Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

Not that we, for our part, bothered much about the 
inconceivabilities. _ Araminta is weleuome to us, when- 
ever she arrives, because she is a real piece of girlhood. 
All the others we are ready to give away. They are 
puppets. quasi-historical resuscitations, from the fearful 
old dowager, propped on her stately pillows and plotting 
a rich marriage with Lord Cheriton for her rustic 
grandniece, down to the enthusiastic young artist, who 
forces his way in to copy the family Gainsborough, and 








then has the audacity to substitute Araminta as his 
model because she is a living Gainsborough, thanks to 
her mother’s ancestry ; and finally, after many menaces 
and tears, bears Araminta away for good and all. We 
do not care much for any of them but the ‘‘ goose-girl.’’ 
And as for her, whether it is because she looks like the 
Gainsborough, or because she is ‘‘ rather silly,’’ or 
because of her unabashed appetite for cream buns, or 
because she is too sweet a fool to see how to break her 
promise of marrying the man with the paint brushes, 
or because she wants ‘‘ a clean handkerchief ’’ at the 
height of her crisis, or for all these reasons together, 
we cannot tell, but we certainly like her very much. 
We would only suggest that the scene where they dress 
her up to resemble the portrait might weil be curtailed ; 
at present it has the flavor of a ‘‘ costume parade’”’ out 
of a revue. 

Miss Eileen Beldon (who is, we fancy, one of our 
most recent ingénues) looks everything that Araminta 
should, and plays with a simplicity that never rings 
false. Mr. Roy Byford, as it seemed to us, rather 
caricatured the Ducal ogre, at any rate in make-up; 
but what pleasure it was to renew acquaintance with 
the rich lacquer of Mr. Lyall Swete’s comedy in the 
réle of the dilettante Lord Cheriton! Cheriton, tear- 
fully flouted by Araminta, decides to pair off with 
Araminta’s lover’s mother. She is young enough; and 
she is as charming as can be—for she is Miss Margaret 
Halstan. Miss Louise Hampton is to be applauded for 
a subdued sketch of Lady Crewkerne’s much-suffering 
companion ; she provides just the right grey relief for 
Lady Tree’s flamboyantly tyrannous Lady Crewkerne. 
This is an excellent piece of characterization, worthy of 
the lady who has always been one of the most intelligent 
of our actresses, in Shakespeare and out of him. The 
sly wit and gaiety of ‘‘ Araminta Arrives’’ exactly 
suit her fancy, we suspect. In fact, for two pins she 
would write a play of this kind herself. 


D. L. M. 





Slusic. 
MUSIC IN PARIS. 


SOME RECENT REVIVALS AT THE OPERA. 


Tue ‘“ Académie Nationale de Musique’’ (to give the 
Paris Opéra its full-dress name) receives, as everybody 
knows, a subsidy from the State. Perhaps it is not so 
generally known that the amount of this subsidy is hope- 
lessly inadequate, and that the Opéra is now being run 
at a serious loss. Efforts have been made to persuade 
the Government to increase the subsidy, but without 
success. The consequence is that whereas the nightly 
expenditure averages 41,000 francs, the nightly receipts 
only average 23,000 francs. 

It is hard not to feel convinced that there must be 
something radically wrong with a system under which 
such anomalies are not only possible but tolerated. And 
yet, granted the absurdly artificial conditions under 
which opera has to be mounted in great capitals, it is not 
easy to suggest a remedy which would be effective without 
being positively revolutionary. And as neither Directors 
of National Opera-Houses nor their clients are usually 
persons whose most marked characteristic is a passion 
for innovation or a burning contempt for conventions, it 
would, perhaps, be unreasonable to look in that direction 
for the advent of revolutionary reforms. This is as much 
as to say that no State-subsidized opera can ever be a 
real foyer of progressive and vital artistic achievement. 
The fact is progressive composers have given up writing 
“ operas,’’ in the old sense of the word, so that the centre 
of modern musical interest has shifted from the somewhat 
ambiguous triumphs associated with the footlights to 
other, more wholesome and less compromising, fields of 
action. Witness, for example, the growth and develop- 


ment of orchestra] and chamber music during the last 
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N the peculiarly unsweet September of 1918, amongst other things 1 

wrote the following sentence, which was then quoted in many of the 

ueWspapers: “li we do not smash the unlimited power of the 
Bureaucracy it will smash us.’”” Which was prophetic. 

Il have just seen in a friend’s stables a magnificent litter of nine 
Alsatian Wolf Hounds. A wonderful achievement but puny in comparison 
to the breeding of the Bureaucrats during the last few years. 

The cold truth is that we have not yet succeeded in smashing the 
Bureaucrats and that they have very nearly smashed us. So, apparently, 
the only hope of the future is cannibalism, for when they have con- 
sumed all our resources they will be compelled to consume each other. 
But many of us will not be there to enjoy our revenge. 

It is a mad world in which the politicians and their bureaucratic 
parasites peevishly parade before a poverty-stricken people. Which is 
\> a perfectly damnable alliteration, provided by a perfectly damnable 

tle state of things. 
=> The all-important subject of to-day is profits and not prophets. 

\ \ For a prophet is only acclaimed in his grave, while a profiteer is only 
OY | acclaimed by the gay. 

\\ In the Press there has been much idle vapour about the high price 

»| | of men’s clothes in the West End. It is all ironically absurd. The 

minimum price now charged by Pope and Bradley for a Lounge Suit 

}is ten guineas and for a light overcoat eight guineas, which prices are 

| about 20 per cent. cheaper than those charged by any other of the 

jj exclusive firms. To endeavour to buy under these prices means buying 

\\ “second-rate materials which do not wear, and second-class workmanship 

which does not last. And anyone who imagines that even an adequate, 

\ let alone an excessive profit is made at the prices charged here should 

consult my Chartered Accountants or the Inland Revenue Commissioners. 

\\ But please don’t consult me on the profits which barely exist, for my 

\\\ indignant “ blast’? would be louder than Applejohn’s at the Criterion. 
| 2 * * * * + * * 


N The House of Pope and Bradley made its reputation by giving the 

7 best value for money. But when its productions are complete it 
requires a cash payment. At the prices quoted it would be impossible 
to give credit, and it is infinitely more pleasant to collect accounts 

~ direct from customers, instead of from their executors. Artistically and 
commercially it is better to deal with the living than with the dead. 
Lounge Suits from £10 10s. Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Dress Suits from 
£18 18s. Overcoats from £8 8s. Riding Breeches from £5 15s. 6d 
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QUOTED FOR A NEW 
TYPEWRITER ? 


Let us tell you here that 
the price of the _ latest 
MODEL (No. 9.) 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 


Seales sour bev. is exactly the same as in 


pre-war days, viz., 
KING’S HEAD £23 
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Your pipe is a com- 
panion that is always <& 
ready to comfort and 
to cheer. Fill it with 
mellow Three Nuns, 
light it with loving — 
care, and you are re- 
warded with a satis- 
fying, well - flavoured 
smoke that remains 
cool to the last draw. 
Three Nuns Tobacco, 
like well- tried friend- 
ship, halves your sorrows .A¢ 
an 
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twenty years, and the almost complete failure of opera to | 


keep up with the advances made in other branches of 
music. Strauss and Debussy are almost the only com- 
posers who have contributed works of really outstanding 
interest to operatic literature during these last twenty 
years, but the non-operatic works of men like Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, Scriabin, Ravel, &c., or even of Strauss and 
Debussy themselves, are more truly representative of 
twentieth-century music than “ Pelléas”’ or “ Elektra.” 

It is true that ballet music plays an important part 
in the music of the twentieth century, and that some of 
the most remarkable music of modern times has been 
expressly composed for the ballet. But between the 
ballet, as we know it now, and opera, in the strict sense 
of the word, the difference is too great for there to be 
any confusion possible. The natural conclusion seems to 
be that if music is not going to divorce itself entirely 
from the theatre, it is through the ballet that the union 
will be prolonged, and not through opera. 

Hence the position in which opera finds itself to-day. 
In order to exist it must rely almost entirely on the 
attractions of a well-worn repertoire. Novelties are not 
in its line ; those who want such things must go elsewhere. 
In the meantime, opera must give its own special public 
what its own special public wants. And as that public 
continues to want more or less the same things, year in 
and year out, and as MM. Gounod, Massenet, Puccini, 
Verdi, Mascagni, et hoc genus omne, have very kindly 
provided the necessary pabulum, the task of the opera 
manager is, unfortunately, not a very arduous one. If 
he were not so well provided, somebody might have to 
write a new opera. And then 

But as this necessity has not yet arisen (we mean 
“ necessity ’’ from the manager’s point of view), things 
continue to go on as before, and that is why the Paris 
Opéra plays “ Faust’ and “ Thais ’’ about two hundred 
times per annum, and only occasionally has time to think 
about anything else. When this occurs, as has happened 
this year, the result may or may not be all that could be 
desired, but any change to break the monotony of the 
official repertoire is obviously welcome. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to be enthusiastic about 
Rameau’s “ Castor et Pollux ’’ (revival number one), but 
the French have a solid musical past to fall back on, and 
there is no fault to be found with the principle of reviving 
the classics of their national opera. In this case the work 
has been carefully staged, with effective new scenery and 
an ample display of the costumier’s art. But works 
which have been revived on account of their historical 
interest, or for some equally “ external’’ motive, are 
always lacking in that vital element by which art lives ; 
and however faithfully the piece may have been recon- 
structed, it is impossible to recapture the atmo- 
sphere of seventeenth-century Court music and to make 
it seem real to a twentieth-century democratic public to 
whom the stage conventions of more than two hundred 
years ago appear twice as artificial as those of to-day, 
whereas they are really only of a different kind. People 
forget that art must always be“ conventional.’’ Primitive 
man, who drew animals and carved the alphabet on the 
walls of his cave, adopted, or rather created, artistic 
conventions which have only been modified throughout 
the ages. Some artistic conventions are absurd, some are 
necessary. One age may criticize the conventions 
delighted in by another, but only an impartial observer 
can say which are the more absurd; and, indeed, the 
convention of Rameau’s time which made it possible to 
introduce the heroes of Greek legend amongst a crowd of 
people dressed in the ballet costumes of the time of 
Louis XIV. is no more palpably absurd than the con- 
vention of the “aside” or the soliloquy, or any of the 
recognized methods of producing illusion on the stage 
even in these enlightened days. 

The production of ‘ Les 
number two) must, like that of ‘‘ Castor et Pollux,” 
be compared rather to a_ historical excavation 
than to an artistic revelation. It is, of course, 
quite right and proper that Berlioz’s opera should 
have an official place in the repertoire of the Paris Opéra, 
but the year 1921 hardly seems to be the right time for 
its first performance. It is, nevertheless, a fact that 


Troyens ’’ (revival 





“Les Troyens’’ had never been played in its entirety 
before. The work, as is known, falls into two parts, the 
‘* Prise de Troie ’’ and the ‘‘ Troyens & Carthage.’’ The 
latter portion was first performed in 1863; the “ Prise 
de Troie’’ was not mounted till much later, and never 
had a great success. Never, until this year, had both 
parts been performed together. Now that they have 
been, it is questionable whether anyone is much the better 
or happier on that account. We had better confess at 
once that we did not have the courage to sit through 
the performance of the entire work, although a few 
critics did, and survived to tell the tale. Here is the 
verdict of one of them: “II serait vain de chercher 4 
dissimuler a quel point l’audition de cet ouvrage est 
pénible.’” (M. Jean Marnold, in the “Mercure de 
France.’’) The part we saw was certainly “ pénible.”’ 
But the Directors of the Opéra, in mounting this work, 
were presumably paying somewhat belated homage to 
the name of Berlioz as one of the stars in the national 
musical firmament, and can hardly have been swayed 
either by admiration for the work itself or by box-office 
considerations. For it is impossible to conceive of ‘‘ Les 
Troyens ’’ ever becoming a popular success. Whether, 
then, in view of the present financial situation of the 
Paris Opéra they were well advised to choose such a 
moment for the resuscitation of a work which, as it had 
waited so long, might easily have waited a little longer, 
would seem a little doubtful. Such considerations, how- 
ever, lie outside the scope of this article. 

In conclusion it may be stated that “ Rheingold ”’ 
was reinstated on October 7th (following ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire’’ and “ Siegfried,’ which have now been 
playing at intervals for more than a year), and will 
shortly be followed by two Mozartian reprises—namely, 
‘“ L’Enlevement au Sérail’’ and “ Don Juan.’’ 


Rotto H. Myers. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


2. Irish Literary Society, 3.—Inspection of Irish 
MSS. at Lambeth Palace. 
Mon. 24. King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ The Idea of Revelation in 
the Light of Modern Thought,’’ Lecture II., Rev. 
W. R. Matthews. 

King’s College, 5.39.—-* History of Austria-Hungary, 
1526-1827," Lecture I., Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ The Greco-Turkish Ques- 
tion,”’ Lecture III., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 

25. King’s College, 5.15.—“ The Medisval Chronicler: . 
His Merits and Defects,’’ Hilda Johnstone. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* The Statistical Character of 
the Laws of Nature,’’ Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ Russian History to Peter the 
Great,’ Lecture III., Sir Bernard Pares. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ Psychology and Psycho- 
therary,’’ Lecture II., Dr. W. Brown. 

Women’s Engineering Society (26, George Street, 
Hanover Square, W.), 6.15.—“ Stainless Steel,’ 
Miss C. F. Elam. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The 
Influence of Egypt on African Death Ceremonies,” 
Mr. T. F. MelIlwraith. 

Wed. 26. Royal Society of Miniature Painters, 4.30.—“ The 
Craft of the Woodcarver,’’ Mr. Alec Miller. 

National Peace Council (19, Buckingham Street, 
Charing Cross), 5.—* Disarmament: Principles of 
Foreign Policy,’’ Mr. H. B. Lees Smith. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ The British Empire and the 
Mandated Territories: Physical Basis,’’ Dr. W. T. 
Gordon. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ Architecture in Italy in the 
Fourteenth Century,’’ Prof. P. Dearmer. 

Industrial League (Caxton Hall), 8.—* Profit-Sharing 
and the Coal Settlement,’’ Mr. E. W. Mundy. 

27. King’s College, 5.30.—“ Eestasy Within and Without 
Religion,” Lecture II., Prof. J. H. Leuba. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Six Leaders of Thought in 
Czecho-Slovakia,’’ Lecture I., Dr, F. Chudoba. 

University College, 5.30.—* The Paradiso: Dramatis 
Persone,’’ Lecture III., Mr. H. E. Goad. 

28. University College, 4.30.—* Nutrition,” 
IIl., Dr. J. C. Drummond 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Russian Peasantry,” 

Lecture IV., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 


Lecture 








